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Crossing New Frontiers 


BY DOROTHY KENYON 


This is a great moment for me, child of the 
effete East, after my long journey over 
prairie and desert, to stand at last on the 
shores of another mighty ocean and to 
know that this is journey’s end. I am not 
the first adventurer to have had that 
thrill. Balboa, Lewis and Clarke, most of 
you in my audience, knew it before me. 
But the sense of trail-blazing is still strong 
in all of us who call ourselves Americans, 
and the spell of the frontier is upon us all. 
We are all accustomed to movement, to 
variety, to swift change. We pick up and 
pack up our roots easily. All of Europe, 
much of Africa, and a smattering of Asia 
is in our blood. And yet, with all these 
differences of racial and cultural origin, 
we all react to the thing we call America 
in practically the same way. 

There is such a thing — incredible as it 
seems when you study the individual in- 
gredients that have gone into the pot — 
there is such a thing as an American race. 
Slowly, colorfully, turbulently, but never- 
theless unmistakably, the national char- 
acteristics are taking shape. And the 
characteristics we share are not merely the 
superficial products of mass production 
—ready-made clothing, national brand 
packaged foods, and so on. They go to the 
heart of our life. 

For most of us have come here deliber- 





Dorothy Kenyon, well-known lawyer and U. S. 
delegate to the U. N. Commission on Status of 
Women, is Second Vice-President of the AAUW. 
She delivered this address at the opening meeting 
of the AAUW 1949 convention in Seattle on 
June 19, shortly after returning from a meeting 


of the Commission on Status of Women in 
Beirut. 


ately from somewhere else; we have torn 
up our old roots because of some more 
deeply-rooted dissatisfaction with them; 
we have wanted opportunities and free- 
doms that the old country didn’t, or 
couldn’t, supply. Once here we have not 
rested but have pushed on, across the 
continent, until we come here to another 
sea and stop. 


The geographic frontier in the United 
States is no more. It is supposed, I believe, 
to have had its official demise in the 
1890’s. 

But the ending of the old geographic 
frontiers has not ended frontiers for us; it 
has merely ended one kind in one place. 
With the physical frontier conquered, 
there were those who said the time had 
come to really settle down, fight the bat- 
tles on the home front, dig in on our own 
snug little continent and let the rest of the 
world go hang. Others said No, we could 
not do so even if we wanted to, there were 
no snug safe islands or even continents 
anywhere in the world any more, the 
world needed us and we needed it. We 
fought a battle over that issue, as we all 
know, and the lookers-out won. 

Thus we were given a new and greater 
frontier than we had ever had before. So 
now we have two frontiers — one looking 
out, the other in. And in the tempo at 
which world affairs are moving nowadays, 
our capacity for speed and rapid adjust- 
ment is probably as essential an ingredient 
as Europe’s long experience and patience 
and the sense of history of the Near and 
Far East. For there is much to be done, 
with boldness and imagination, on both 
fronts, and time is of the essence. 
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Our frontier is now the world. Nowhere 
can we draw any line. 

The reason is not far to seek. I have re- 
eently come back from a journey half way 
round the globe and deep into the Arab 
world. That journey showed me, if I had 
needed confirmation, that our frontiers 
are there as well as here. In the first place, 
the spiritual kinship they felt for us was 
astonishingly close. I was overwhelmed by 
people who asked me if I knew their 
brother who was practising medicine in 
Oregon, their sister who had married a 
farmer in Kansas, or a cousin in the coal- 
fields of Pennsylvania. Innumerable peo- 
ple asked me how they could get into the 
United States and what I thought of their 
chances under the Immigration Law. 

I bought a little plaster figure of an Arab 
one day in a shop in Beirut, complete with 
headdress, flowing robe, hubble-bubble 
pipe and coffee table with the inevitable 
black Turkish coffee, and the man who 
sold it said to me wistfully, “All the 
world wants to go to America and this 
lucky little man (the statuette) goes there 
with you free.” 

Such questions give one a sense that all 
the world is kin, and that, whether other 
people love Americans or not, at least they 
are fascinated by our way of life. But it is 
even more astonishing to discover that the 
physical distance between us, like the 
spiritual, is only a matter of a few hours. 
When airplanes fill the skies, world gov- 
ernment is upon us in spite of ourselves. 
And the barriers, behind which we pre- 
viously sheltered ourselves, are annihi- 
lated too. 


‘Lexa the health barriers, for instance. 
Before I left for my journey I was shot 
full of the germs of almost every loath- 
some disease known to man. I went 
through this ordeal partly to avoid having 
the diseases myself but also partly for 
your sakes — so that I would not make a 
present of them to you on my return. For 
all of those diseases, and more too, are to 
be found no further away than halfway 
around the world — that is to say, less 
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than a day and a half from New York or 
two days from Seattle. You may remem- 
ber that there was a great cholera epi- 
demic in Egypt a year or so ago. The 
World Health Organization contained 
that plague within the borders of the coun- 
try, kept the rest of the world safely quar- 
antined, and then cleaned up Egypt. The 
risk that it would spread all over the 
world was very great and drastic measures 
were required and taken. 


The moral of this is that nowadays 
health conditions in any one part of the 
world affect health conditions in every 
other part. There is no real immunity. 
The answer is not to build up barriers, 
which are bound to be largely ineffective, 
but to cure the evil at the source. 

There are other diseases too, besides 
those of the body, which are equally 
catching. Diseases of the body politic, bad 
social conditions, low standards of living, 
illiteracy, poverty, anti-democratic ideas 
which flourish in such an environment, 
these too not only cripple their own vie- 
tims but also spread their influence 
abroad. Low wage scales and living stand- 
ards in one part of the world tend to drag 
down wage scales and living standards in 
other parts of the world. Low standards of 
respect for human beings and human 
rights tend to debase human rights every- 
where. Democracy itself is not safe in a 
world largely undemocratic. 

The Near East is once more a good illus- 
tration for my purposes. A splendid, an- 
cient land, with a great heritage of fer- 
tility both of soil and of mind, yet it has 
been under the heel of the conqueror for 
so many centuries that it is now a wasted 
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and a plundered land. While there is still | 


great culture, it is only sporadic and exists 
side by side with the deepest poverty and 
degradation. 


The women of that land are, as in every | 


land, a touchstone of conditions generally. 
The Moslem women of most of the Arab 
world still wear the veil as symbol of their 
segregation, a lugubrious black affair. 4 
woman lives first in her father’s home, 
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then in her husband’s, a segregated life of 
drudgery. 

Polygamy is common in Arabia. In 
Iran men are allowed by law to have 1,004 
wives. Divorce is allowed freely to the 
men, not to the women. Inheritance rights 
favor men over women, two to one. It 
takes the oaths of two women to equal the 
oath of one man. Needless to say, women 
do not have the vote in any of these coun- 
tries, although the governments of both 
Lebanon and Syria, two of the most en- 
lightened and cultured countries in that 
part of the world, have promised it to 
them — unfortunately without mention- 
ing any date. 

One of the most tragic illustrations of 
the effect of segregation of these women 
is in the field of health. With bad health 
conditions there is also a tremendous 
shortage of trained nurses. Arab women 
shrink from the profession of nursing be- 
cause of their ingrained habit of segrega- 
tion. By the same logic, applied in reverse, 
men doctors in many of the most back- 
ward areas will not take care of women 
patients. Thus in a land cursed with ill- 
ness and disease, the age-old pattern and 
habit of segregation of the sexes gets in 
the way of any good up-to-date health 
program. Clearly if the health of the peo- 
ple of this part of the world is to be ap- 
preciably bettered, the status of women 
must also be bettered and women given a 
sense of individual dignity and freedom. 


| HAVE spoken about the women at 
length because we too are women, and we 
have a special responsibility in this field. 
But all this is merely symptomatic of the 
larger whole. Where women are free and 
equal, that is a free land. Where they are 
degraded, second-class citizens, that coun- 
try is also degraded. Looking at the Near 
East as a whole, the problem at first looks 
to be largely economic. To western eyes, 
in spite of its beauty, much of that ancient 
land is a brown, eroded, treeless waste. 
Centuries under the heel of one conqueror 
after another have taken their toll of the 
natural riches. 


Yet this was all once known as the 
“‘promised land.” And great riches still 
remain, in Lebanon visible but in other 
areas potential and for the most part un- 
tapped, while even in Lebanon the fertile 
soil can be kept in place on the hillsides 
only by endless man-made terraces ringing 
every hill and valley. 

The entire area, the Arab countries and 
Israel as well, form a natural economic 
unit. It cries out to be handled as such, to 
be developed in accordance with some 
organic master plan. Reforestation, irri- 
gation in the arid areas, scientific farming, 
extraction and use of mineral and other 
natural resources in a way to benefit, not 
to exploit the area, — these are obviously 
the first things to be done. 


Tuere was once a Garden of Eden out 
in that part of the world. It is perfectly 
possible, so the experts say, to recreate it. 
It is perfectly possible to restore that 
whole area to economic health, giving the 
new State of Israel a firm grip on the 
future, giving the Arabs back their plun- 
dered heritage, making room for the refu- 
gees and for others who may wish to come. 
All this is possible. It will take money, it 
will take brains, it will take good will. But 
if it were done, not only would the Near 
East become once more a land of milk and 
honey, not only would the doors of oppor- 
tunity and freedom swing wide for all its 
women, and its men as well, but the rest 
of the world would be a better place to live 
in. And a safer one, too, for the things we 
care about and cherish. 

This Arab world is only one small case in 
point. But the world is full of such places, 
tragic areas of poverty, illiteracy and dis- 
ease, where the people cry out for help, 
where the danger of contagion is great, 
and where both humanity and self-preser- 
vation dictate that we give a helping hand. 

That hand can be extended by us 
through the United Nations, the tool 
created to handle our new world frontiers, 
which is in itself another new frontier for 
experimentation in world government. 
Somehow or other, through the United 
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Nations, utilizing President Truman’s so- 
called Point Four, his “bold new pro- 
gram,” and other means, the way must be 
found to lift living standards, all over the 
world, to at least a minimum of human 
decency. In that way only do we preserve 
our own good health and assure a stable, 
peaceful and free world. 

But we have more at stake than mere 
economic health. We have our ideas of 
democracy as well, ideas which are im- 
periled by conditions of poverty and dis- 
ease. And that is another place where the 
United Nations comes in. It is one of the 
means for spreading the contagion of those 
ideas. The United Nations, and more par- 
ticularly the General Assembly, the “‘ town 
meeting of the world,” is ideal for that 
purpose. The competition of ideas in the 
marketplace of thought, that is what 
every lover of civil liberty has always 
dreamed of. In the United Nations we 
have such a marketplace. 

We have good goods to sell in that 
marketplace, our ideas of democracy, our 
bill of human rights, government of, by 
and for the people. We have a good cause. 
We should let it be known, we should use 
our persuasive powers to the utmost. 


Bot it is not enough just to persuade. 
The most persuasive argument is often 
demolished by a cold look at the facts. 
We must practise what we preach. And 
so we come back to the home front as the 
focal point of the whole business. Unless 
we ourselves are a living demonstration of 
the truths we preach, we cannot hope to 
win converts or to make the world safe for 
our ideals. We must practise democracy 
if we want it to prevail. 

Democracy isn’t easy to practise. And 
it’s never perfect. Like freedom, it must 
be forever fought for. It’s a delicate bal- 
ance between rights and responsibilities, 
looking to the maximum of human welfare 
(the greatest good of the greatest number) 
on the one hand, and individual freedom 
(the greatest good of the individual) on 
the other. Somehow, somewhere, we must 
strike a balance between the two that 
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works out for the best for everybody. It’s 
the hardest kind of government there is, 
But there are certain tests by which it 
can be measured, which distinguish it 
from all other forms of government, nota- 
bly the totalitarian, and which reveal the 
extent of its success or failure. We should 
scan these tests in all humility to see how 
and where we fall short. 

First: in the political field. Can all citi- 
zens vote without discrimination? Is their 
vote free and without fear of reprisal? 
Have they a genuine choice of candidates 
and issues, not a mere rubber-stamp 
choice? This is an acid test of democracy, 
of government of, by and for the people. 

Second: in the field of thought. Can we 
think and express our opinions freely in 
respect to our government, as well as in 
every other field of thought, subject of 
course to the limitation that we do not cry 
“Fire” in a crowded theatre, nor slander 
our neighbor? Can we go to school and be 
taught to think for ourselves by teachers 
and scholars who in turn are free to think 
for themselves? Or are we or they intimi- 
dated in some way as the totalitarian 
thought-control governments are wont to 
intimidate their peoples? 

This, too, is an acid test of democracy 
and of particular significance now in this 
time of hysteria over revelations of com- 
munist plotting. Are we, in protecting 
ourselves from that danger, going to stoop 
to the use of the very methods we abhor? 
Or are we willing to subscribe to this 
pronouncement of Phi Beta Kappa in 
respect to the proposed loyalty oath to be 
demanded of teachers: 


The never-ending search for truth by the 
open and inquiring mind is a basic necessity 
for the survival of the democratic way of life. 
To the fundamental concepts of our democratic 
tradition, including the freedom to teach o 
publish the results of honest and competent 
inquiry, the overwhelming majority of college 


teachers are deeply devoted. To impose up0 | 
them loyalty tests not required of other pro | 
fessions, or for outside non-professional bodies | 


to investigate their professional competen® 
or integrity, affects adversely the morale 4 
both college teachers and their students. 11 
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institutions where such practices obtain, teach- 
ers are being intimidated and students are 
being led to believe that colleges dare no 
longer engage in the disirterested pursuit of 
truth, but must become instruments of propa- 
ganda. Phi Beta Kappa is bound to be con- 
cerned whenever conditions prevail in our 
schools and colleges which threaten in such 
ways the American principle of freedom of 


the brotherhood of man and are we willing 
to make it an actuality? That too is an 
acid test and perhaps the greatest. 
Above all, are we clear-headed and 
courageous enough, in the fulfillment of 
our fearless ancestral heritage, to look all 
these facts in the face and looking say, 
This is right, this is what we came to 


teaching. America for, this is what we want, this is 


the message we carry back to the old 
world as our gift to it? 

If we are, then we have come a long 
way in the conquest of our new frontiers 
and toward fulfillment of the dream that 
is in every man’s and woman’s heart — 
the dream of a world of peace, security, 
justice and freedom. 


Third: in the field of human rights 
| generally. Do we really think and act as 
| though this were a land of freedom and 
opportunity for all “without distinction” 
| (I quote the Charter of the United Na- 
tions) “‘ without distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion”? Do we believe in 
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Aims and Policies of the AAUW 


BY ADA COMSTOCK NOTESTEIN 


I am afraid the subject assigned me by the 
Program Committee lends itself to a great 
many types of boring treatment. In the 
first place there is the peril of reminis- 
cence. The sixty-seven years of the Asso- 
ciation’s existence are not very much 
when seen against the centuries, but they 
are long enough to contain a good many 
episodes and anecdotes which it would be 
agreeable to relate. I was only five years 
old when that first group met in Boston in 
1882, but in later years I came to know a 
number of our founders, — Marion Tal- 
bot, Florence Cushing, Kate Morris Cone, 
Alice Brown, and Alice Upton Pearmain. 
“very one of their names evokes a scene or 
suggests an anecdote. 

It was as a Minnesota member that I 
began to go to conventions and to hear 
our policies stated by the great ones of 
those days. I shall never forget the con- 
vention at which Miss Thomas, the presi- 
dent of Bryn Mawr, by her vigorous per- 
sonality and her eloquence persuaded us 
to adopt a declaration that in all coeduca- 
tional institutions the percentage of 
women on the faculties should equal the 
percentage of women in the student body. 
Since at that time, as at present, women 
constituted at least 50 percent of the stu- 
dents in most of the colleges of liberal arts 
in the universities, the change would have 
been cataclysmic and indeed impossible. 


Address delivered at the AAUW convention in 
Seattle, June 22, 1949. Dr. Ada Comstock 
Notestein was President of Radcliffe College 
from 1923 to 1943, and President of AAUW, 
1921-23, — the first years after the amalgama- 
tion of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
and the Southern Association of College Women. 
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At the intermission, some of us who came 
from state universities clustered around 
Miss Thomas to persuade her that the 
resolution would make us look ridiculous. 
Finally, amid gales of laughter, it was 
withdrawn. I cite that instance to show 
that our Association can be wrong in its 
first reactions. 

I shall always remember the convention 
at which for the first time we had a stenog- 
rapher, who was to take down the discus- 
sion and present us the next morning with 
a complete transcript of the discussions of 
the day before. The man broke down the 
very first day. His plea was that he had 
recorded the discussions at many conven- 
tions of men, but that he had never seen 
a convention like ours before. He said, 
“The men josh each other and there isn’t 
very much real discussion, and you don’t 
have to take many notes. But these 
women talk to the point all the time. You 
can’t miss a word!” 


I rememser the meeting in Carnegie Hall 
at which Madame Curie was presented 
with a gram of radium which had been 
paid for in some measure by members of 
our Association. It was one of the most 
dignified and beautiful occasions at which 


n-ne 


I have ever been present. We had need of | 


such a tonic experience, for the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae was just then 
marking time a little. Some were asking if 


the Association’s work had not been done. | 
Madame Curie was a symbol to us of the | 


creative scholarship of which women are 
capable, and she gave us courage. After 
that came our union with the Souther 
Association of College Women, the forma- 
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AIMS AND POLICIES OF THE AAUW 


tion of the International Federation of 
University Women, and the development 
of AAUW as you know it today. 

I shall never forget the purchase of our 
Headquarters in Washington. I was Presi- 
dent of the Association at that time, and 
it was my duty, therefore, to sign the 
bonds with which we in part paid for the 
Headquarters. I did it with trepidation, 
thinking how dreadful it would be if we 
should default on the bonds. 

Through the wonderful work of our 
treasurers, including our present Treas- 
urer, Dorothy Rood, we have never de- 
faulted on any of our obligations. We 
have reached a stage of prosperity for 
which I have the greatest admiration. 
Under the presidency of Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt and her successors, the 50,000 
membership which was all we dared to 
envisage then has more than doubled. 


Aworner danger in any review of the 
aims and policies of the AAUW is the 
danger of repetition. And yet some mark- 
ers must be set up along the way. I read 
not long ago the reason assigned by a 
graduate student for his selection of a his- 
torical subject for his thesis. ““As a man 
suffering from amnesia requires for his 
cure to be led back into his past, so states 
need for the understanding of themselves 
to have their past reconstructed.” To 
some extent we all, individuals, organiza- 
tions, and states, suffer from amnesia and 
need occasionally to take a backward look 
in order to recognize our own identities. 

Let us take a look, then, at that first 
constitution adopted in 1882. It had only 
six articles, four of which were single 
sentences. The first stated the name, the 
second the object, “To unite alumnae of 
different institutions for practical educa- 
tional work.” The third laid down the 
eligibility requirements: 


Any woman who has received a degree in Arts, 
Philosophy, Science or Literature from any 
college, university, or scientific school, which 
may be approved by the unanimous vote of 
the Executive Committee, is entitled to mem- 
bership in this Association. 


The remaining three articles specified the 
officers and their duties, times for meet- 
ings, and the method of revision. 

If ever there was a laconic, a bald and 
unpretentious instrument, it was that con- 
stitution. Even its feminism was revealed 
only in the use of two nouns, woman and 
alumnae. And yet somehow or other that 
little constitution proved adequate. In 
1899, seventeen years later, when the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumnae was in- 
corporated, the same formulae were used, 
except that “practical educational work” 


was defined: 


. .. for the collection and publication of 
statistical and other information concerning 
education, and in general for the maintenance 
of high standards of education. 


In 1921 when the AAUW was formed, 
this formulation was retained. I think 
these articles have stood the test of time 
because they are both definite and broadly 
inclusive. “Practical educational work” is 
a precise term, but so broad that age can- 
not wither it nor custom stale the infinite 
variety of its application. “All the alum- 
nae of given institutions” stamps the 
Association as a professional organization 
and averse to personal discrimination. 
The selection of institutions, on the other 
hand, gives us intellectual homogeneity, 
and has proved a mighty weapon for rais- 
ing standards of higher education. 


A GOOD many years ago I heard the late 
Professor Woodbridge address a gradu- 
ating class in one of our colleges for women 
on the text, “Begin Where You Are.” | 
think that the procedure of our Associa- 
tion has, on the whole, followed that admo- 
nition. There have been few loud protes- 
tations on our part. We have begun with 
a quiet attack on immediate problems. 
That is true of our use of the admission 
of institutions to raise standards in col- 
leges and universities. As early as May 
1882, it began to be obvious that if the 
organization was to do effective educa- 
tional work, there must be a certain parity 
amongst its members in educational ex- 
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perience. A committee on the admission of 
colleges was set up to report on academic 
standards in institutions the alumnae of 
which wished to be admitted, and to find 
out what recognition was given of the 
presence of women in the student body. 

Now of all the tasks that have ever been 
laid upon our officers and our committees, 
I regard that task as the most difficult, the 
most vexatious, the most demanding. The 
labor, the strategy, the resistance to pres- 
sure from without, the intelligence and 
fairness within, which have been required 
of that committee are hardly to be over- 
estimated. Yet its achievement is perhaps 
as tangible as any to which we can point. 

As a dean of women in the early 1900’s, 
I know what it meant to have the Associa- 
tion, with its very definite standards as to 
conditions that should exist in-a coeduca- 
tional college, behind me; and I can give 
an instance from another college of the 
effectiveness of doing the courageous and 
sometimes disagreeable thing. The case of 
Radcliffe College, though unique in many 
ways, perhaps points a moral. 

In 1894, the Society for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women, known as “ Har- 
vard Annex,” having reached its fifteenth 
year, applied to the legislature for the 
right to grant degrees. The ACA com- 
mittee appeared before the Massachusetts 
Legislature at that time to oppose the 
granting of a charter to Radcliffe on good 
grounds: that the little “Harvard Annex” 
had small resources, a very small endow- 
ment, and no faculty of its own. The com- 
mittee asked, ‘““What assurance have we 
that it can maintain the proper standards 
for granting degrees?” 

It must have been a hard and a dis- 
agreeable thing to do, because the mem- 
bers of that committee were neighbors and 
friends of Miss Longfellow and others who 
were sponsors of Radcliffe; but they took 
their stand. If they had not taken it 
valiantly, the saving clause would never 
have been written into the charter, that 
Radcliffe may grant any degree so long 
as it is equivalent to the same degree when 
given by Harvard University. That clause 
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has, I think, brought Radcliffe College to 
its present status, and it was the result of 
the work of the ACA. 

In regard to graduate work, too, we be- 
gan where we were. It was obvious that 
women with scholarly promise ought to be 
able to go on to academic careers and to 
other careers which would require grad- 
uate study. So began the effort to open 
university doors to women for graduate 
work, and so began the raising of fellow- 
ships at home and the raising of interna- 
tional fellowships and the arranging of 
foreign exchanges; and finally, from the 
same root, the International Federation 
of University Women. 


In aut our major lines we have begun 
with an obvious need or a situation to be 
faced, and made a quiet effort to find out 
what could be done about it. Mr. Mencken 
is quoted as having said, “I have wit- 
nessed in my day the discovery, enthrone- 
ment, and subsequent collapse of a vast 
army of uplifters and world-savers, and 
am firmly convinced that all of them were 
mountebanks.” I am not certain that 
AAUW has been enthroned but I am sure 
that it has never collapsed. In our best 
moments it seems to me we come close to 
deserving the term, “‘tough-minded ideal- 
ists,” or Meta Glass’s “‘idealistic realists.” 
Those phrases embody a good deal of our 
attitudes and methods. 

Of course, there have been weaknesses 
and flaws in our texture. We have made 
unfruitful efforts and wrong decisions, 
study groups have disintegrated, and 
sometimes we have strayed in fields re- 
mote from our primary purpose. We have 
had all the problems belonging to organi- 
zations which are manned chiefly by vol- 
unteers. Nevertheless, it is an amazing 
record. We have done substantial work, 
and no history of higher education in this 
country could be written without refer- 
ence to our efforts. 

Is there more then for an old stager t 
say than go on, continue, follow the 
straight road? But is there a straight road 
ahead? In my youth we thought so. We 
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thought it was the way of progress. We 
thought that the function of good citizens 
was to accelerate that progress. The idea 
that civilization and our form of life might 
deteriorate or disappear was a nightmare 
which troubled very few. Today that 
nightmare haunts the western world. 

I think we have to assume that the road 
ahead is rough and not straight, that even 
if we escape war we have ahead of us 
at least a decade of uncertainty, tension, 
repeated crises. The vital question is 
whether the tensions will relax or stiffen. 
If there is to be relaxation it is dependent 
not alone on the force of our arms or the 
intelligence of our diplomacy, but on a 
growing conviction among the people of 
our unity, and our belief in ourselves and 
our form of society. The enemy we face is 
appalling by reason of its solidarity, in 
part brutally enforced, and also by reason 
of a fanatical sense of purpose. We ask 
ourselves whether our own easy-going 
country with its diversity of peoples, 
diversity of beliefs, tolerance of differ- 
ences, has much to oppose to what seems 
sometimes like a moving mountain. 

I had a word of cheer the other day 
from a source from which I should not 
have expected it, — an address by Ber- 
trand Russell, the philosopher. He said 
that when history showed fanatics and 
liberals in conflict, it was not the fanatics 
who won, and he thought their defeat 
came because they distorted facts in the 
interest of theory. But he goes on to say 
that liberals cannot win through the 
weakness of their adversary alone; they 
must themselves be positive and strong. 
He continues: 


Our confused and difficult world needs various 
things if it is to escape disaster, and among 
these one of the most necessary is that, in the 
nations which still uphold liberal beliefs, these 
beliefs should be wholehearted and profound, 
not apologetic towards dogmatisms of the 
right or the left, but deeply persuaded of the 
value of liberty, scientific freedom and mutual 
forbearance. For without these beliefs life 
on our politically divided but technically 
unified planet will hardly continue to be 
possible, 


What has this to do with AAUW? Just 
this, I think: that our chief objective 
takes on a new importance. It has been 
said from the beginning that democratic 
government was dependent on education 
for its success, but now we can say in all 
truth that democratic government is de- 
pendent on education for its survival. Our 
efforts, our undertakings, and our practi- 
cal educational work have now a new 
urgency, and the “maintenance of high 
standards” takes on an added meaning. 


Tuer is a great deal of excitement about 
education just now and there will there- 
fore be new dangers in it. There is the 
danger of indoctrination, for example. I 
believe in the American way of life with 
all my heart, and in the future of our type 
of civilization, but I am sure that it is 
possible only if our citizens think freely 
and for themselves. One phase of main- 
taining high standards is watchfulness 
lest education for citizenship should de- 
generate into telling citizens what and 
how to think. 

Then, there is the danger that in our 
renewed efforts to reach everyone with 
education and to raise standards every- 
where, the able individual should be for- 
gotten. A dead level, even though it be a 
high level, has no health in it, for effective 
unity demands leadership, and a develop- 
ing situation needs the exceptional leader. 
We ought to push our fellowship program 
with renewed vigor and see to the welfare 
of the able, the exceptional, the thorny 
children of genius at all stages of educa- 
tion. 

Then, when the excitement about edu- 
cation has relaxed a little, there will be the 
danger of relapse from the improvements 
which have been made in the crisis. The 
AAUW is not unused to the function of 
being a gadfly, a thorn in the flesh, an 
ever-present reminder of pledges. 


We ws the AAUW have a right, I think, 
to call ourselves fortunate in having such 
a past, and in having an exceptional in- 
strument with which to meet the needs of 
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this moment. We have an organization 
which is flexible; which is well knit; which 
wasn’t made first on paper but was made 
to respond to real needs; which is nation- 
wide; which includes all women of all pro- 
fessions, of all economic levels except per- 
haps the lowest. 

We have our experts and scholars, and 
we couldn’t get along without them. But 
scholars and experts and almost all aca- 
demic people are what you might call 
migratory workers. They follow their jobs. 
We are most fortunate in having also a 
great many people who describe them- 
selves as housewives, who are permanent 
parts of the communities in which they 
live and who have in addition to character 
and ability, the weight and influence that 
come from permanence, from belonging 
to the city, the town, the village, in which 
they are. 

We have a common endowment in a 
knowledge gained through personal ex- 
perience of what education is. We know 
that education which will give us responsi- 
ble, intelligent citizens must be real and 
not shoddy, honest and not lip service. It 
must be aimed at essentials and not at 
fads or forms. We are fortunate in that 
with all our diversities, our common faith 
in the free use of the mind and its develop- 
ment through education stamps us as 
liberals whether we wish to call ourselves 
so or not. 

President Conant in his book, Education 


in a Divided World, says that individuals 
or groups of individuals rarely have the 
opportunity to feel that they change the 
course of history, but it has been given to 
certain peoples at certain times to affect 
the stream of history by opening a sluice- 
way through which eventually mighty 
waters flow. 


So it was with the Greeks more than twenty 
centuries ago; so it is with the democratic 
nations of the world today, and above all with 
this republic of free men. Our unique contribu- 
tion is not in abstract thought nor in art nor 
poetry. It is rather in a demonstration that a 
certain type of society long dreamed of by 
idealists can be closely approached in reality — 
a free society in which the hopes and aspira- 
tions of a large fraction of the members find 
enduring satisfaction through outlets once 
reserved for only a small minority of mankind. 
To bring us still closer to this result should be 
the aim of educators in the United States. To 
assist them in this undertaking all thoughtful 
citizens might well rally to the support of 
public education. For only by their labors can 
this vast instrument of democracy be made 
responsive to the needs of a free nation in a 
divided world. 


What was the AAUW made for but to 
rally to the support of public education? 
We are vexed by subsidiary problems on 
which we may honestly and earnestly 
differ, but I believe their solution is to be 
sought in the light of our fundamental 
purpose and its vital, its mortal signifi- 
cance today. 


The Cypress 


And the cypress is always occupying my thoughts: it is as beautiful in 
line and proportion as an Egyptian obelisk, and the green has a quality 
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Town Meetings Around the World 


BY ALTHEA K. HOTTEL 


As President of the American Association 
of University Women, I was one of 
twenty-eight Americans who circled the 
globe together last summer discussing na- 
tional and international questions with 
the people we encountered. We went as 
students of world affairs and tried to look 
searchingly at the practical issues with 
which nations are confronted at the mid- 
point of the twentieth century. 

In our group were representatives of 
business, industry, labor, agriculture, edu- 
cation, and municipal governments. There 
were delegates affiliated with professional 
and student groups, with non-partisan 
national civic organizations, service clubs, 
fraternal orders, and women’s groups. We 
were non-governmental, of different re- 
ligious and racial backgrounds. We ranged 
in age from eighteen to seventy. In gen- 
eral, we were a middle-of-the-road group 
with leanings to the right, but there were 
very vocal liberals among us. We believed 
in free enterprise and incentives for the 
individual. As ambassadors of a great 
democratic country, we endeavored to 
exemplify the best concepts of our nation 
and to be sensitive to the deepest interests 
and needs of our hosts. 

In each of the nations visited, we broad- 
cast two radio programs to the United 
States, which were used on the Voice of 
America, and held three seminars. At 
these we discussed issues of concern to the 
nation where we were guests and also the 
relationship of the United States to these 


President Hottel reports here on her trip last 
summer as a participant in the World Town Hall 
Seminar, a project which took “ America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air” around the world. 


matters. Participating opposite us were 
outstanding governmental officials, and 
labor, business, farm, educational, and 
civic leaders. We also worked individually 
with organizations comparable to our 
own. 


I HAD the pleasure of meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the associations of university 
women in each country where such or- 
ganizations existed. Long to be remem- 
bered will be a dinner with members of the 
British Federation in the great banquet 
room of Crosby Hall, the reception at 
Reid Hall in Paris, an informal gathering 
with leaders of the newly formed German 
Association, and lunching with the Aus- 
trian president and the chairman of inter- 
national relations on the roof of a building 
overlooking all of Vienna. In Rome I 
talked with members of the Italian Fed- 
eration and then flew to Greece, where a 
very active group gave me an opportunity 
to see something of the conditions of their 
country. 

While there were no associations of uni- 
versity women in Turkey and Pakistan, 
I met distinguished women college and 
university leaders there. In Israel, the 
group told me of their great hopes, as did 
the representatives of the university 
women in Egypt and India. In the Philip- 
pines, we had a large luncheon meeting at 
which I spoke, and there were various 
other opportunities to participate to- 
gether in seminars. A stirring meeting was 
held with the Japanese Association of 
University Women; in spite of a typhoon 
which swept the island, every branch was 
represented. And then in Honolulu the 
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AAUW branch there welcomed me back 
to our own Association. 

If each member of the AAUW could 
have been with me to see how our former 
fellows and international students from 
abroad are working in their own countries 
to aid in rehabilitation projects, to im- 
prove educational facilities, and medical 
and social service programs, all of the 
sacrifices in time and material contribu- 
tions to enlarge our fellowship funds would 
take on new meaning. Women scientists 
working in laboratories with newly ac- 
quired techniques and equipment from the 
United States, a social worker carrying on 
important work with juvenile delinquents, 
a teacher instituting visual education and 
other new methods of learning in what 
had been a program of memorizing rather 
than independent thinking on the part of 
the children — all of these things are 
made possible around the world because 
of our grants. 

There is great respect for this program 
in all of our embassies abroad. There is 
genuine gratitude on the part of the re- 
cipients and the agencies or institutions 
with which they may be working. This is 
one of our most tangible and best under- 
stood contributions to a world that seeks 
peace. 


I; 1s difficult to generalize on the oppor- 
tunities that are developing for women 
around the world. There is no doubt that 
both men and women hold the concept 
that women are primarily responsible for 
maintaining the home and supervising the 
family. Historically we know there have 
been exceptional women through the ages 
who in addition have contributed to 
scholarly research, to public affairs, to the 
business and social life of their communi- 
ties and nations. But it requires public 
sanction for any but the exceptional 
woman to be encouraged to step out of 
the accepted, important, and generally 
satisfying role. 

In some areas of the world this is easier 
than in others. Where the work of women 
is needed to eke out a living, women stand 
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shoulder to shoulder with the men at the 
plough and on the threshing floor. But not 
frequently do they stand in the council 
chambers of their governments, on impor- 
tant medical, educational, and business 
boards of directors. New opportunities are 
opening in the Middle East and in the Far 
East, and women everywhere are con- 
tributing much in community projects 
and in raising questions on the status quo. 


W: ATTEMPTED on this trip to sense the 
great and moving forces of our day and 
how we as Americans could contribute to 
a free world. If one were satisfied with 
generalizing, one would emphasize com- 
munism and the dollar shortage. Looking 
deeper, in at least half of the world we 
would see teeming populations with low 
standards of living. We would recognize 
that people are making only partial use of 
available natural resources because of the 
lack of technological and scientific knowl- 
edge, as well as of capital. We would see 
near starvation, pestilence, illiteracy, and 
economic exploitation. The farther east 
one goes, the greater the poverty — pov- 
erty for which there is no parallel in 
{urope. Even clean water is a luxury. The 
essentials of education and of public 
health are lacking. The press is not free, 
nor is there an informed public opinion. 
There is great disparity in wealth among 
individuals and there are millions of home- 
less refugees. 

There are whole regions that enjoy the 
outward symbols of political independ- 
ence, but they are a long way from the 
goals of genuine democracy and economic 
freedom. Economic crises are not only 
internal but are due to a shortage of dol- 
lars for trade purposes. 

There are threats to freedom extending 
all the way from Europe, through the 
Middle East to the Far East. There is 4 
revolt of the masses of under-privileged 
which has come at a time when they are 
unprepared to assume in freedom the full 
responsibilities of statehood. The fact that 
peoples of South Asia have inherited the 
institutions of democracy from thelr 
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former colonial rulers is no guarantee that 
freedom can be maintained now under 
independence. Unless the livelihood of the 
masses is vastly improved, they can suc- 
cumb to various forms of tyranny. 


Tue cause of freedom is threatened both 
from within and from without. The vic- 
tory of communist forces in China is a 
dramatic example. In India we were 
clearly warned that unless a tolerable 
standard of life is achieved within the next 
ten years, totalitarianism will probably 
triumph. Similar fears were openly ex- 
pressed in other lands we visited. 

Thorough-going social change may be 
revolutionary. It is my conviction we 
should not, however, oppose change, but 
give it such leadership as lies within our 
power. This could increase the possibility 
of moderate solutions rather than throw- 
ing the choice of people to communism or 
to fascism. One must not be blind to the 
inroads fascism is still making — and 
under the guise of democracy. 

Our interests throughout the world are 
not only trade, oil, communications, and 
military strategy, but the struggle of 
great and ancient peoples to express their 
will ultimately through democratic gov- 
ernments. The only dependable allies in 
the long run are free people living in 
democratic and prosperous nations. 

The major questions with which we 
dealt this summer abroad were the Mar- 
shall Plan and its effects, the Atlantic 
Pact, the Italian colonies, Palestine, refu- 
gee problems, the Kashmir conflict be- 
tween Pakistan and India, President 
Truman’s Point Four, educational needs, 
world trade relations, free enterprise 
versus statism or nationalism, private and 
public investments. We found that the 
intellectuals of the countries we visited, in 
general, knew more about the United 
States than we knew about them. This 
contributes to a sense of distrust and ap- 
prehension because they are so aware of 
our power to influence their destinies. 

The point most persistently made to us 
around the world was our undemocratic 


practices at home, our discriminations 
against religious and racial minorities. 
This is the most telling card used by the 
communists, not only among the colored 
races who constitute two-thirds of the 
world, but in Europe as well. This under- 
mines our leadership on the issue of the 
Declaration of Human Rights in the 
United Nations. Questions are raised on 
the democratic spirit, the sincerity and 
the reliability of America. 

There are many misconceptions among 
the general public about the United 
States. Few people understand how our 
industrial and business system operates. 
This leads to distorted generalizations on 
capitalism, free enterprise, imperialism, 
and fundamental freedoms. There is wide- 
spread confusion on what the President’s 
Point Four really does mean. There is 
some doubt as to the motivation of the 
very substantial aid we have given 
throughout the world, and there is also 
sincere gratitude. 


L- I were to comment on Western Eu- 
rope and the Middle and the Far East 
as we saw them, I should say the Marshall 
Plan has achieved great results despite 
some of its failures. The Europeans are 
doing their part with great energy, but 
the future beyond 1952 when the Plan 
will be discontinued is in question, pri- 
marily because of many trade obstruc- 
tions. The Atlantic Pact seems to increase 
the sense of security, but many Europeans 
feel we could not come to their aid before 
occupation. There is grave concern over 
the reorganization of Germany to help it 
become self-sufficient again. Statism is a 
primary topic. 

In the Middle East, the chief questions 
are concerned with extending educational 
facilities, the Arab and Jewish refugee 
problems, the settlement of other Pales- 
tine differences, and the functioning of the 
Arab League. In the Far East, the excess 
population, the development of free and 
independent governments, and the spread 
of communism are paramount issues. 

Thomas Mann and other thoughtful 
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persons see America as the one remaining 
culture where freedom has a chance of 
survival. The great question is whether 
democracy can set its house in order so as 
to demonstrate the intrinsic strength and 
reality of the democratic process in the 
face of challenge before it is too late. Edu- 
cation for citizenship at home, in our na- 
tion, and of the world becomes para- 
mount. Democracy as a symbol and slogan 
is weak unless democracy as operated in 
reality is strong. It is imperative that the 
American public see itself as a part of a 
world order and as a stabilizing force, 
taking its role with other nations in the 
movements toward freeing man from his 
bonds of poverty, disease, and a con- 
trolled mind. The activities of the AAUW 
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should aid in evolving such an informed 
public in this country, and in developing 
a willingness to learn techniques which 
will enable that public to take part ef- 
fectively in the shaping of our national 
domestic and foreign policies. 

May I share with you a message that 
was inscribed over the desk of one of the 
Deans in a Pakistan college. It is Jinnah’s 
message to his people: “God has given us 
a grand opportunity to show our worth 
as architects of a new state and let it not 
be said that we did not prove equal to the 
task.” 

These words are our challenge too. 
America can contribute to a free world if 
it recognizes the full implications of its 
purpose, a free society. 
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THE WHITE ORCHARD, Van Gogh, 1888-89 
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Vincent van Gogh, 1853-90 


Background — a clergyman’s son born in the village of Groot Zundert, Holland; artists 
and preachers among his ancestry. 


Vocational search — from his sixteenth to twenty-seventh year, failing attempts at 
becoming an art dealer, a minister, an evangelist. 


Life as a painter — five periods: Holland, 1881-85; Paris, 1885-88; Arles, 1888-89; 
Saint-Rémy, 1889-90; Auvers, 1890; 800 paintings and 900 drawings. During his life- 
time, practically no recognition: one or two sales, one showing in a group exhibition, 
one appreciation by a critic. 


The Van Gogh exhibition of 95 paintings and 67 drawings now in the United States 
was arranged through the cooperation of the artist’s nephew, Vincent W. van Gogh, the 
Government of the Netherlands, the Vincent van Gogh Foundation, museums, and 
private collectors. Selection of the work was made by Theodore Rousseau, Jr., curator 
of paintings at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, and Daniel Catton Rich, 
director of the Art Institute of Chicago. The Metropolitan Museum showing is from 
October 21 to January 15, 1950; the Art Institute of Chicago showing from February 1 
to April 15, 1950. (Illustrated catalogue, $1.00.) 

From the exhibition catalogue the excerpts below, by Theodore Rousseau, Jr., and 


Daniel Catton Rich, are taken. 


The career of Vincent van Gogh is one 
of the shortest in the history of art. He was 
a painter for only ten years, of which more 
than half were devoted almost entirely to 
drawing. 

He was born in 1853 and he killed him- 
self when he was thirty-seven years old. 
His life can be broadly divided into two 
periods: the first, a period of bitter strug- 
gles, failures and disappointments, when 
his difficult character, his personal views 
on life, and his highly original way of see- 
ing were formed. The second, the period of 
fulfillment when he had mastered his art 
and was conscious of having done so. 

He began working in the Borinage dis- 
trict of Belgium. His studio was a small 
room which he rented in the house of a 
miner, his models the miners themselves, 
their children, their surroundings. The 
studies of peasants and weavers, even the 
landscapes are painted in somber tones of 
brown, blue, and black. He painted a 
series of studies of Brabant peasants at 


work in the fields and in their houses. In 
these he not only successfully defined 
form in paint but he also began to concen- 
trate on bringing out those qualities which 
were most expressive of the character of 
his subjects. These studies culminated in 
his first major composition, The Potato 
Eaters. 

In Paris, his painting went through a 
most important change and what can be 
called the last stage in the formation of 
his own personal style. Advised by Pisarro 
and others, he took up the new method of 
direct painting, without regard for draw- 
ing or technique . . . . Although he de- 
veloped his extraordinary sense of color, 
he concentrated only on the external, the 
visual aspect of his art and did not yet 
combine it with his own very personal 
feeling for the essential character of the 
subject. This he was to do in Arles. 

Vincent’s stay in Arles marked the 
summit of his career as a painter. He was 
now almost entirely absorbed by his 
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painting and devoted himself to it with a 
kind of frenzy. 

He began to work with great intensity 
and great speed. He compared the paint- 
ing of a picture with the playing of a part 
on the stage, in which the actor must 
think of and coordinate innumerable ele- 
ments all at the same moment... . In 
the paintings of this time the drawing is 
simpler and clearer than before. His touch 
is no longer like that of Pisarro or Seurat 
as it was in Paris — repetitious, deliber- 
ate, and carefully calculated. The brush 
strokes now have an instinctive, spon- 
taneous quality. ... Color is roughly 
applied in simple masses and almost al- 
ways in arbitrarily high intensities. He 
chose his tones not to correspond with 
what he saw before him, but rather to 
emphasize the feeling which he believed 
to be inherent in his subject. His subjects 
give an interesting insight into his char- 
acter and show that although he wanted 
to paint as a Frenchman, and certainly 
became a great painter in France, he 
nevertheless always remained first and 
foremost a Dutchman. 

Many controversial opinions have been 
written about the illness that afflicted him 
since the doctor at Saint-Rémy first diag- 
nosed it as epilepsy, but whatever its 
nature one aspect of it is significant: in 
between the attacks he became normal 
again and was able to produce paintings 
equal in quality to the best he had done 
before. 

Considering his illness and the fact that 
he was living in an asylum, Vincent’s 
painting suffered very little during this 
time. When he realized that he would 
perhaps never recover, he worked fever- 
ishly, to use his own words, like a miner 
who knows that his life is always in dan- 
ger. What most astonished the people at 
the asylum was the speed with which he 
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painted. His color changed somewhat 
from the bright Japanese-like tones to 
more subdued harmonies dominated in 
general by ochers. The stylization and use 
of outline which had begun to appear at 
Arles, particularly in his portraits, became 
more emphatic and he tried consciously to 
give his drawing the character of early 
wood engraving. 

At first he painted what he saw around 
him: the view from his window, the gar- 
den, the corridor of the asylum, the por- 
traits of the chief warder and his wife. 
When he was allowed, he worked in the 
street of the village of Saint-Rémy and 
found many new subjects in the wheat 
fields, the olive orchards, the cypresses, 
and the flowers. 

Except for one or two short moments of 
happiness . . . a deep sadness dominates 
all this period and is communicated by 
the paintings. (RovussEav) 


“Well, the truth is, we can only make 
our pictures speak.” These words Vincent 
van Gogh wrote in his last letter, just 
before he died. In the years since 1890, 
they have spoken, until today he is the 
most famous of modern painters. 

Some other painters of his time have 
receded into history. Year by year, Cé- 
zanne grows greater, but more remote; 
Gaugin, whom Vincent loved and ven- 
erated, now appears, more often than not, 
somewhat thinly decorative. Meanwhile 
Van Gogh’s art spreads wider and wider 
circles of appreciation. 

Part of his continuing appeal may lie 
in his unique ability to suggest those ten- 
sions and dislocations under which man 
lives today. ... But beyond the in- 
stabilities and disasters of his life there 
lies something deeper to account for his 
present reputation. This is the triumph in 
his art, over misunderstanding, poverty, 
and pain. (Ricz) 
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International Federation 





The Thirtieth Council Meeting 


The thirtieth meeting of the Council of 
the International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women was held in Krogerup, Den- 
mark, August 1-6, 1949. The Council is 
the governing body of the International 
Federation. Each member association is 
entitled to send one representative to the 
Council meetings, which are held an- 
nually. The chairman of the Committee on 
International Relations is AAUW’s Coun- 
cil representative. 

The 1949 meeting was attended by the 
President, Dean A. Vibert Douglas (Can- 
ada), the First Vice-President, Miss J. M. 
Bowie (Great Britain), the Second Vice- 
President, Mile. J. F. Chaton (France), 
the Honorable Treasurer, Dr. J. Eder 
(Switzerland), the Executive Secretary, 
Miss M. C. Hermes (Great Britain), and 
the Council representatives of twenty na- 
tional associations. Other participants 
were Miss L. F. Nettlefold (Great Brit- 
ain), convenor of the Finance Committee, 
Dean Margaret Corwin (USA), Assistant 
Treasurer, and former Presidents Dr. 
Winifred Cullis (Great Britain) and Dr. 
Karin Kock (Sweden). Two committee 
members, Miss I. Douglas (Great Britain) 
and Miss M. Bond (Great Britain), of the 
Conference and Finance committees, re- 
spectively, also attended. Four secretarial 
assistants and three members of the Dan- 
ish Committee in residence brought the 
total number to thirty-eight. 

Krogerup is a tiny country village 
twenty-five miles from Copenhagen. The 
meetings were held in a house belonging 
to the government, which is used for an 
adult residential school. The students 
bring their own linen and blankets, but 
since this arrangement was impractical 


for us, the Danish Committee supplied 
us with linen from the women’s prison and 
blankets from the army. 


IFUW Finances 


The principal business of the Council was 
the present and future financial condition 
of the Federation. Miss Nettlefold, the 
convenor of the Finance Committee, in 
reporting on the budget and current 
finances emphasized the hard fact that 
there is an annual deficit of approximately 
£2,160; that is, IFUW expenditures, in- 
cluding funds for Council and Conference 
meetings, amount to £5,660 as against an 
income of £3,500. This deficit has been 
met by drawing upon the reserve fund, 
which at present amounts to £12,000. 
Fellowship monies are not included in this 
reserve. In spite of various economies, 
such as the omission of the Council meet- 
ing in the next Conference year, a con- 
tinued deficit is to be expected under 
existing conditions. 

In view of this critical financial situa- 
tion, a Special Committee on General 
Policy and Finance was immediately set 
up by the Council to review the problem. 
The members of this committee are: Dr. 
E. C. Batho (Great Britain), Mrs. E. 
Enajari-Haavio (Finland), Mrs. M. Hart- 
gerink-Koomans (Netherlands), and Dr. 
Pearce (USA), convenor. 

The committee brought back to the 
Council a report which was unanimously 
adopted. It contained, first, a summary of 
the present activities of the IFUW with 
respect to the services given to individual 
members, to national associations, to the 
academic world, and to the community in 
general. A detailed list of these several 
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activities was prepared. Of particular 
interest is the fact that IFUW through its 
initiative has started certain projects 
which have since been taken over by gov- 
ernments and other international organi- 
zations. 

The committee recommended that each 
national association after a thorough re- 
view of the various activities of the Inter- 
national Federation, state (a) which of 
these activities ought to be continued and 
supported, (b) which of them merits spe- 
cial attention and development, and (c) 
what additional activities would be de- 
sirable, bearing in mind that ultimately 
new activities must be self-supporting. 

With these considerations as a back- 
ground, the committee presented to the 
Council its analysis of the possible finan- 
cial procedures open to IFUW. These 
alternatives are now under review by the 
AAUW Board, as requested by the Coun- 
cil. 

In accepting this report of the Special 
Committee, the Council voted that the 
recommendations of the national associa- 
tions on the activities of the Federation be 
considered by the IFUW officers at their 
spring meeting. The officers will then 
make recommendations to next summer’s 
Conference for action. 


1950 Conference 


The program of the tenth Conference and 
thirtieth anniversary meeting to be held 
at Zurich, August 5-12, 1950, was dis- 
cussed on the basis of an interim report 
by the Conference Committee. (The Con- 
ference corresponds in general to our 
AAUW national convention.) The subject 
selected by the officers for the Conference, 
the Declaration of Human Rights, was 
particularly interesting to me, since our 
own International Relations Committee 
at its meeting last May had made a simi- 
lar selection for branch study for the 
current year. 

National associations were urged to 
start as early as possible to make up their 
delegations to the Conference. They were 
also asked to encourage well qualified 
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members to attend and take part, espe- 
cially in the working groups that will be 
studying particular problems arising out 
of the central theme. 


Future Emphasis 
There were spirited discussions on in- 
creasing the membership of national asso- 
ciations, with emphasis on interesting re- 
cent graduates; the exchange of teachers; 
small grants and bursaries; cooperation 
with other international bodies; and aid to 
displaced university women. It was the 
feeling of the Council that the IFUW 
Relief Fund should be increased. 
President Douglas expressed the opin- 
ion that much of the shaping of policies 
for the future depended on non-govern- 
mental organizations, not only in matters 
of public opinion but also in the contribu- 
tion of consultants, advisers and critics, 
and consequently that IFUW = should 
make every effort to participate in these 
activities more effectively and more fre- 
quently. 


International Fellowships 


Among other matters considered by the 
Council was the question of the size of 
fellowship stipends, taking into account 
the present high cost of travel and living. 
It was decided that in the case of the 
IFUW fellowship an award of £450 be 
offered every other year. This amount 
compares with those offered by AAUW 
before devaluation. 

The Council also set up a special com- 
mittee to evaluate the international fel- 
lowship program and to suggest any 
changes required by present economic 
conditions. Dr. Phoebe Morrison of the 
AAUW staff was appointed a member of 
this committee. 

In this connection the Budget Sub- 
Committee was asked to prepare a de- 
tailed statement showing the cost of ad- 
ministering the international fellowships 
awarded by the IFUW and also a state 
ment of the full travel and living expenses 
of the members of the International 
Award Committee attending its meetings. 
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INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 


Nominations and Appointments 


Various proposals concerning the nomina- 
tion of Council members were discussed 
and a resolution embodying the gist of the 
American suggestion to alter existing pro- 
cedures will go to the Conference for 
action. The resolution states that — 


if the chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations is unable to attend a meet- 
ing of the Council, she together with the 
national executive body of the Association 
shall delegate some officer or other member 
qualified to represent the Association at the 
Council meeting. 


It was announced that Dr. Gladys 
Reichard (USA) has accepted reappoint- 
ment as convenor of the Fellowships 
Award Committee for the next three 
years. Miss Clara Smith (Great Britain) 
has been appointed convenor of the Pub- 
lications Committee in place of Miss 
Bosanquet (Great Britain) resigned. Miss 
Iris Douglas (Great Britain) has been 
nominated to the Conference Committee 
to take the place of Mrs. Garton (Great 
Britain) resigned. Miss Nettlefold (Great 
Britain) and Mrs. Skottsberg-Ahman 
(Sweden) have resigned as convenor of the 
Finance Committee and member of the 
Cultural Relations Committee, respec- 
tively. 


After Business 


The Council representatives were the 
guests of the Danish Association at a 
dinner after the business meetings were 
ended. On this occasion we exchanged the 
somewhat spartan conditions of the pre- 
vious week for those of a luxurious modern 
restaurant. However, as one Council mem- 
ber of advanced years remarked, “It is 
highly gratifying to learn that I can not 
only take the rigorous conditions which 
fifteen-agers say they enjoy, but I can 
actually endorse their opinions.” The out- 
standing feature of the dinner for the 
AAUW representative was the large num- 
ber of Danish women there who had had 
AAUW fellowships or aid of some sort and 
who made a point of speaking about it. 
Louise A. PEARCE 
Chairman, AAUW Committee 
on International Relations 


Note: A new leaflet on the IFUW is in 
preparation by the office of international 
relations at AAUW Headquarters. En- 
titled The International Federation — 
When, How, Why, it answers questions 
frequently asked about the International 
Federation, — its founding, member or- 
ganizations, the relationship of the Amer- 
ican Association to the IFUW, etc. Avail- 
able after January 15, without charge. 


The IFUW Conference, August 1950 


The International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women will hold its tenth conference 
in Zurich, Switzerland, August 5-12, 1950. 
The registration period will be August 
5-6. The opening session will be held on 
Monday morning, August 7. On Thurs- 
day, August 10, a special train will take 
the conference members to Bale, where 
the program will be arranged by the Bale 
members of the Swiss Federation. 

The Conference program will be built 
around the Declaration of Human Rights, 
under the title, Human Rights — Aspira- 
tions and Realities. The opening address 
will be on The Development of the Idea 


of Human Rights, by Miss J. M. Bowie, 
First Vice-President of the IFUW and 
the United Kingdom delegate on the 
U. N. Commission on Human Rights. 
Thereafter the conference will break up 
into sections. Whenever the voting dele- 
gates are considering purely routine busi- 
ness, working sections on some aspect of 
human rights will be held for others in 
attendance. 

Some of the special problems on human 
rights which will be considered are: Sci- 
ence and Human Rights, which will cover 
the biological, physical, and social sci- 
ences; Individual Liberty; Education and 
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Human Rights; and The Responsibility of 
University Women for Human Rights. 
AAUW will have five voting delegates 
and five alternates. At its October 1949 
meeting, the AAUW Board appointed 
President Althea K. Hottel, Dr. Louise A. 
Pearce, Judge Lucy S. Howorth, Dr. 
Blanche H. Dow, and the General Direc- 
tor as the voting delegates. In addition, 
AAUW is entitled to 180 non-voting dele- 


The New German Federation 


The German Federation of University 
Women withdrew from. IFUW in 1935. 
An organization which had to function 
within Nazi Germany could not maintain 
official membership in an international 
organization one of whose primary pur- 
poses is “to promote understanding and 
friendship among the university women 
of the world, irrespective of their race, 
religion, or political opinions . . .” 

As soon as the war was over, German 
university women sought to re-establish 
the channels of communication which had 
been closed to them during the Nazi 
period. This exchange of experiences, 
techniques, and assistance between the 
German university women and others out- 
side their country was often fostered by 
the military government authorities, in 
the firm belief that it offered a means of 
sharing with the German people experi- 
ence in citizen participation in public life. 
With such an interest expressed by the 
German university women themselves, 
and with both official and unofficial sup- 
port, the reorganization of the German 
Federation was only a matter of time. 

By a letter of August 16, 1949, the re- 
organization of the German Federation 
was formally announced to AAUW. At a 
meeting in Berlin, in which such leaders 
as Frau von Zahn Harnack, former presi- 
dent of the German Federation, took part, 
officers for a national group were elected. 
Dr. Emmy Beckmann of Hamburg is the 
newly elected president. She has a dis- 
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gates. These non-voting delegates are ap- 
pointed by the Vice-Presidents from the 
Regions. The number of delegates as- 
signed to each Region is fixed in propor- 
tion to the region’s membership. 
Members who are interested in attend- 
ing the conference in Switzerland are 
urged to contact the Vice-President from 
their region. They are also urged to make 
early reservations for transportation. 


tinguished record as a citizen and educator. 

This group of national officers will give 
guidance to the ten local groups which are 
already in existence, and spur the forma- 
tion of other units. The groups already 
organized are in Hamburg, Munich, Diis- 
seldorf, Berlin, Dortmund, Hanover, Hei- 
delberg, Bremen, Essen, and Detmold. 
Other groups are in process of formation 
in Frankfurt am Main, Cologne-Frechen, 
Gottingen, and Freiburg. 

Through informal channels reports are 
beginning to come in of their programs. 
The Diisseldorf group is deeply concerned 
with the changes in statute law which will 
be necessary to give force and effect to the 
stipulation of equality which is contained 
in the new German constitution. In Hei- 
delberg there have been meetings on 
international adoption, on refugees and 
aid to refugees. At least one of the mem- 
bers of the new federation has had 4 
chance to visit some of our branches, 4 
fact which probably makes a deeper im- 
pression in Germany than here, since it is 
greeted as a sign of international friend- 
ship. 

The German Federation has not yet 


reached the point in its organizational life | 


when it can petition IFUW for readmis- 
sion. The success of its effort to reorganize 
within the spirit and purpose of IFUW 
will depend in large part upon its ow 
efforts; but, if democracy means a sharing 
of experience, we too have a contribution 
to make. 
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INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 


AAUW and the IFUW Relief Committee 


The IFUW Relief Committee, under the 
able leadership of Dr. M. C. van der Kolf 
of the Netherlands (Dr. Dorothy Weeks is 
the American member of this committee) 
brought in a report at the Council meeting 
in August, in which AAUW has a deep 
interest. 

Dr. van der Kolf reported the very 
close contacts which have been main- 
tained with the International Refugee 
Organization, particularly in connection 
with the problem of the specialists among 
the DP’s. She stressed with IRO the point 
that ““we can only help in a modest way 
but are trying to achieve something.” She 
reported that IRO values the work done 
by IFUW and its national members. 

And what has been done within the 
IFUW framework? Nearly 500 names 
have been taken from the IRO list of 
university women in DP camps for “adop- 
tion” through parcels and friendly inter- 
est. AAUW leads the list in the number of 
“adoptions,” with the Netherlands Fed- 
eration not far behind. The British Fed- 
eration did a most thorough survey of job 
opportunities, in the hope that it could 
aid in resettlement. Finding it difficult, if 
not impossible, to place women from the 
IRO list, the British Federation launched 
acampaign for getting in touch with the 
university women who were among the 
DP’s already admitted to Britain. The 
results of that campaign have been ex- 
cellent. The Netherlands Federation has 
been circumscribed in its activities by the 
official restrictions against sending parcels 
to Germany, but has managed to give 


moral support by friendly interest and the 
shipment of professional literature. 

AAUW branches have taken about 200 
names for adoption. Some of them have 
had trouble in contacting the persons 
whose names they received because in 
many instances the IRO addresses proved 
defective. They have persevered and the 
record shows the rewards which have 
come through. It is hard to select for re- 
porting here the most telling sample of 
branch action in this field. The Joplin, 
Missouri, Branch has reported that its 
correspondent, drawn from the IRO list, 
was thrilled to discover the friendly hand 
of assistance. The exchange of letters has 
brought two worlds together. The Joplin 
Branch is not alone in this experience. 
Others have done the same thing and 
shared the process with Headquarters. 

In the more delicate field of resettle- 
ment — a step which is entirely voluntary 
with the branches as it is too serious a 
step to be suggested — several branches 
have already laid their plans. From the 
records available at Headquarters, it 
seems that Midland, Michigan, was the 
firsts AAUW branch to complete a re- 
settlement project. Theirs was the result 
of a careful survey of the community, 
with its housing and job opportunities, 
followed by the selection of the person 
who could fit in. The mail coming to Head- 
quarters suggests that other branches 
soon will have like reports to make, as, 
for example, the international relations 
group in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania and 
the Iowa State Division. 


Correct Addresses for Your Parcels 


Branch reports and letters coming to 
Headquarters have brought word that 
parcels sent to addresses listed in the 
JournaL have been returned to the send- 
ers because addresses were out of date. 
sually this means that addresses on old 
JourNnAL lists were used. In order to see 


that your parcel reaches an addressee 
whom you would wish to help, be sure to 
get the list which was prepared in 1948 
under IFUW auspices and corrected in 
1949. This list will ensure a correct ad- 
dress for your parcel, and also give you 
information on special needs abroad. It 
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may be had from the Associate in Inter- 
national Relations at Headquarters. 

Why an IFUW list? Because IFUW 
maintains a Relief Committee as part of 
its organizational set-up, and so is able to 
send us information on the real needs of 
each country and the persons to whom the 


The Crosby Hall Benefit 


On November 15, there was a mammoth 
sale in London for the benefit of Crosby 
Hall, that residence which is an interna- 
tional crossroads for university women. 
Because Dr. Louise A. Pearce went to the 
IFUW Council meeting in Denmark in 
August, AAUW got wind of this benefit 
and had an opportunity to share in the 
raising of the funds needed to restore 
Crosby Hall after it had been bombed. 

The announcement of the chance to 
participate in this event went out to 
AAUW groups with the announcement 
for United Nations Day —a joinder of 
topic which is not without significance. 
Almost at once, from all over the country, 
inquiries began to come in asking for more 
details; and the parcels began to move. 

Soon letters came from London report- 
ing the arrival of those packages: ““The 
office is stacked high with the most de- 
lectable foods and every day more come 
flooding in.” Just as this JouRNAL was 
going to press, a letter from Dr. Winifred 
Cullis told of the happy outcome: 


You will be very glad to know that the 
Crosby Hall Sale, thanks to the wonderful 


things should go. The list is in effect a 
composite of the reports which are sent to 
IFUW by the member federations. Use of 
the lists ensures our sharing directly with 
women who have the same training, the 
same beliefs, the same goals —a unity 
which is hard to match. 


support we had from other countries, espe- 
cially from across the Atlantic, was a tremen- 
dous success. On the day of the sale we actually 
took over £2,300, and in monetary gifts that 
we had collected from various friends before- 
hand, we obtained another £1,000. Up to 
date, therefore, we feel that on that sale we 
have something over £3,500. This, in spite 
of the fact that the opening day coincided 
with a horribly dense fog! 

I believe that this should be £3,100 when 
all expenses have been paid, though when we 
have had the receipts of a supplementary sale 
to take place on December 10, we may still 
hope for the larger sum. 


Members of AAUW who visit Crosby 
Hall often ask where they may obtain a 
picture of it. Now our London friends 
write that the well-known etcher, James 
Bostock, has contributed the plate of an 
etching he has made showing the interior 
of the Great Hall, built in the fifteenth 
century. Copies are being sold for the 
Crosby Hall Endowment Fund at a 
charge of $6.00 (including packing and 
postage). Orders sent to the London Asso- 
ciation of University Women, 17A Kings 
Road, London, S. W. 3, will be warmly 
welcomed. 


Southwest Central Region Exchange-of-Persons Project 


Since 1948, the Southwest Central Region 
has had its own program on exchange of 
persons. This reciprocal program is bear- 
ing fruit of which AAUW is very proud. 
In 1948 a group of Mexican university 
women were invited to attend the AAUW 
regional meeting in Houston. The bonds 
of international friendship which were 
forged there have grown steadily stronger, 
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in spite of the barriers of language, cur- 
rency problems, and «‘istance. The pres- 
ence of Mexico’s gracious, scholarly Dr. 
Eskildsen in Seattle suggested the warmth 
and depth of the relationship that has 
been established. 

This year, Mrs. Allan O’Hara, president 
of the Houston Branch, received an invi- 
tation from Dr. Maria de la Luz Grovas 
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to visit Mexico as the guest of the Mexican 
Federation. Mrs. O’Hara was in Mexico 
on this assignment from July 15 through 
September 1, 1949. She has made a writ- 
ten report to her Region. Already she has 
made six oral reports and has more en- 
gagements to come. Her written report 
gives both the personal and the informa- 
tional touch which are so vital for sharing 
these experiences with others. Mimeo- 
graphed copies may be obtained on re- 
quest from the AAUW Associate in Inter- 
national Relations at Headquarters. 
Among the concluding remarks in Mrs. 
O’Hara’s report are these paragraphs: 
I personally believe that this Interchange 
Program initiated by the Mexican Federation 


of University Women is one of the best things 
we can do to promote better understanding 
between the two republics. The women in 
Mexico are proud of their country, their cul- 
ture, and heritage, and they have much to 
offer us. We have much to learn from them, 
and also a great deal to give in return. I 
sincerely hope that this program will be 
carried out year after year. 

The women in Mexico were wonderful to 
me. They received me warmly everywhere, 
entertained me royally, went out of their way 
to point out to me what they are doing and 
what they hope to accomplish. They wanted 
me to see and appreciate Mexico and I did. 
Newspapers covered all the talks and ac- 
tivities; cooperating clubs entertained me; 
and the members are anxious to know what 
we will do. 





FLOWERING STEMS, 
Van Gogh, 1889-90 
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Part-Time Employment 
for College Trained Women 


Surveying the community to uncover op- 
portunities for part-time work for college- 
trained women is a project that is steadily 
gaining in favor with branch, state, and 
regional AAUW groups. The Rocky 
Mountain Region is the pioneer in the 
study of part-time employment on a 
regional basis; Wisconsin has adopted it as 
a state-wide project, and several branches 
are planning surveys of their communities. 

Why has part-time work been sug- 
gested as a project for AAUW status of 
women committees at this time? Because, 
although there is some evidence that 
many college-trained women want part- 
time work, there is a dearth of informa- 
tion on the subject. How many college- 
trained women do want part-time jobs? 
What type of part-time jobs do they want? 
What types of work lend themselves to a 
part-time breakdown? Where are there 
such jobs? Although a few surveys have 
been conducted among small groups, or in 
particular localities, or with reference to 
particular professions, more facts are 
needed. 

A report released this spring by the 
Bureau of the Census discloses that there 
are 17,173,000 employed women in the 
United States and 3,165,000 of these are 
working part time because they prefer 
such work to full-time employment. The 
great majority of women who work do so 
out of economic necessity; others do so for 
a variety of reasons. The modern young 
woman, for example, if she would be 
realistic about her future, must face the 
fact that wives tend to outlive their hus- 
bands; that there is the possibility that 
divorce may throw her upon her own re- 
sources to support not only herself, but 
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possibly her children; and that as longev- 
ity increases, she must prepare for a longer 
period of retirement. 

It has been further suggested that for 
many college-trained women there is a 
psychological factor involved in their need 
for work —that after spending many 
years in college and graduate schools ac- 
quiring special knowledge and _ skills, 
many women become discontented and 
frustrated if marriage restricts them to 
baby-tending and household chores; in 
other words, that the modern woman is 
faced with the dilemma of choosing be- 
tween marriage and a career. This is not 
to say that every college woman is in re- 
bellion against the career of homemaking. 
We are only suggesting that for those who 
do not find satisfaction in the home- 
maker’s role the choice need not be either 
—- or; a part-time job may be the answer. 

With such a job, a mother can keep her 
hand in during those years when she must 
spend most of her time at home. The right 
kind of part-time job will not only give 
her an opportunity to use the skills she 
learned at a considerable expenditure of 
time and money, but will prepare her fora 
full-time job if necessity should arise. And 
often employment will mean contacts out- 
side the home which, by giving new inter- 
ests and a fresh outlook, will make her 
even more valuable as a wife and mother. 

If the part-time job surveys that are 
being undertaken by AAUW groups re 
veal the need in the particular community 
for more part-time jobs, or more part-time 
jobs of a different type than are available, 
further study is indicated along the fol- 
lowing lines: How can more part-time 
jobs of the type college-trained womed 
want, be made available in the commul- 
ity ? How to bring the right woman and the 
right job together? Should training courses 
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be provided to enable women to brush up 
on their skills? Should a day nursery or 
school lunch program be originated to 
allow mothers to take such courses and 
accept such jobs? These are but a few of 
the possibilities which suggest themselves 
as ways of implementing a part-time- 
work-for-college-women survey. The sub- 
ject is a challenging one for AAUW 
members. 


Federal Aid to Education 
in 1950 


Since 1937 the Legislative Program has 
carried an item on federal aid to educa- 
tion. The present item, which is Item 1 
as voted by the Seattle convention, 
pledges AAUW support for — 


Federal aid, under conditions safeguarding 
state control, to equalize, extend, and improve 
public education for children, youth, and 
adults. 


This item is a guide to the Education 
Committee for purposes of selecting fed- 
eral aid measures for AAU W endorsement. 

There have been many federal-aid-to- 
education bills introduced into Congress 
over the last twenty years. Some have not 
specifically provided that the funds ap- 
propriated from the federal treasury be 
administered under state control. Because 
the AAUW legislative item specifies that 
any legislation we support shall contain 
conditions for safeguarding state control, 
the Association could not under any cir- 
cumstances support any federal legislation 
which did not so provide. 

The Association, by the wording of its 
federal-aid item, has placed itself on 
record to support another very important 
educational principle, namely, the separa- 
tion of church and state and the use of tax 
funds for public schools only. 

This issue comes to a head in bills now 
pending before Congress. The Taft Bill, 
S. 246, provides (section 6) that the states 
may use federal funds in the same way in 
which they use state funds. Approxi- 
mately sixteen states permit the use of 
state funds for other than public schools. 


The Association, through the Education 
Committee, has reaffirmed its position 
in opposition to the use of any public 
educational funds, state or federal, for 
any but public tax-supported schools. 
Consequently we have supported the Taft 
Bill only in part. In hearings before Con- 
gressional committees, AAUW has sup- 
ported the principle of federal aid to edu- 
cation, but has consistently opposed that 
part of the bill which would permit the use 
of federal funds for other than public 
tax-supported schools. 

The Taft Bill passed the Senate last 
April and was referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. A sub- 
committee of the House Labor and Edu- 
cation Committee had before it for con- 
sideration not only the Taft Bill but ap- 
proximately thirteen other federal-aid 
bills, including the so-called Barden Bill, 
H. R. 4648. The Barden Bill is the first 
federal-aid-to-education bill which the 
Association has been able to support 
straight down the line. This bill has sev- 
eral very important features not found in 
the Senate bill. Like the Senate bill it pro- 
vides for a minimum federal expenditure 
to be apportioned to the states according 
to the ability of the respective states to 
finance their public schools, with a mini- 
mum of $5.00 per school age child. It also 
provides that the states must continue 
their own efforts and must appropriate 
not less than they were appropriating in 
the fiscal year of 1949. 

The Barden Bill deviates from the Taft 
Bill in the following respects: 

(1) Federal aid is limited to public tax- 
supported schools only. 

(2) Federal funds are to be used only 
for current operating expenses and may 
not be used for transportation, health 
services, buildings, or amortization of 
debt. 

(3) The U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is charged to compute the state allot- 
ments according to the formula provided 
in the bill, and transmit to Congress each 
year the reports of the state educational 
agencies charged with administering the 
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funds. Thus Congress itself will know how 
the funds are being administered in the 
states and appropriations will be based on 
these reports. 

(4) In the past, provision has been 
made whereby the state administering 
agency or the Federal Government could 
go into court for purposes of determining 
any dispute in regard to the funds and 
their administration. Under the Barden 
Bill this right is also given to the individ- 
ual citizen, who may appeal to the Federal 
Court where there is evidence of misuse of 
federal funds. This device makes the in- 
dividual citizen at the local level respon- 
sible for proper administration. 

In June, the Barden Bill was reported 
out of the subcommittee by a vote of 10 
to 3. There have since been repeated ef- 
forts to have the House Education and 
Labor Committee report the bill to the 
floor of the House for a vote. These ef- 
forts have been successfully blocked by 
the chairman, Mr. Lesinski. 

Now the Association is faced with two 
problems. First, there is the problem of 
getting action by the House Committee 
on a federal-aid-to-education bill, prefer- 
ably the Barden Bill. Every effort possible 
should be made to let your representative 
know that the citizens want this question 
settled. The need for some kind of aid is 
generally recognized; the controversy is 
over the way in which the aid should be 
administered. For twenty years citizens 
concerned with education have been ask- 
ing for a solution. At the present time, 
when the need is becoming more acute 
each year, the House, through the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, has re- 
fused to give any kind of answer because 
the issue is controversial. Such issues can- 
not be solved simply by ignoring them. 

Our second problem is of an entirely 
different nature. If the Taft Bill should be 
passed by the House in its present form, 
providing that the states could use federal 
funds in the same way they use state 
funds, or if a similar provision should be 
added to the Barden Bill, and that bill 
should pass, the Association’s work in 
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behalf of federal aid for public schools 
would have to be transferred to the state 
legislatures. There is reason to believe 
that, should Congress pass such legisla- 
tion, some of the states which now use 
state funds solely for public schools would 
have pressure brought to bear upon them 
to change their state laws to permit the 
use of state funds for non-public schools as 
well. The states would then be able to use 
federal funds for the same purpose. 

Additional informational materials for 
purposes of study may be obtained from 
the National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. It 
should be remembered, however, that the 
NEA at the present time has ceased to 
oppose the use of federal funds for other 
than public school purposes and their ma- 
terials do not have information on this 
particular point. The NEA decided to 
relinquish its original position for fear of 
jeopardizing federal aid for all children, 
including the four million of school age 
who cannot now be admitted to the 
schools because of lack of facilities. The 
AAUW, however, has voted to maintain 
its position in regard to the separation of 
church and state. The Education Com- 
mittee has urged that the state divisions 
and branches watch this very carefully 
and wherever possible work to prevent 
action by state legislatures to give non- 
public schools a share in tax monies. 

For study of the whole question of fed- 
eral aid to education the following mate- 
rial, which may be ordered from AAUW 
Headquarters, is called to your attention: 


The AAUW and Federal Aid to Education 
(free) 


Some Questions on Federal Aid (free) 


Statement of May 25, 1949 before the House 
subcommittee on Education and Labor (free) 


Education Is Not Ready — A Symposium 
(10 cents) 





Copies of this editorial, mimeographed, may be 
secured from AAUW at 5 cents each. Address 
Publications Clerk, 1634 Eye Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Physical Education for 
Women—International 


The AAUW History, 1881-1931, records 
that at the first meeting of the Associa- 
tion, after its organization, the members 
heard and discussed a paper on Physical 
Education for Women. The Association 
then published schedules showing what 
was done to promote physical education 
in the institutions represented in the 
Association. The History continues: 


But the omissions proved to be the most sig- 
nificant part of the schedules; for example, the 
fact emerged that not a single one of the eight 
institutions provided a program of physical 
education. Along with these schedules went, 
therefore, a criticism of the very grave defi- 
ciencies which they disclosed, and constructive 
suggestions to parents, to the governing bodies 
of the institutions granting degrees to mem- 
bers, and to the women who were studying in 
these institutions. 


We can but wish that the pioneering 
women educators who made those con- 
structive suggestions could have been 
present last July, when 225 delegates 
from 25 countries met in Copenhagen for 
an International Congress on the Physical 
Education of Girls and Women sponsored 
by the American Association of Physical 
Education. Dr. Dorothy Ainsworth, 
Smith College, chairman of the organizing 
committee writes: 


From the first general meeting, when Dr, 
Lillian Gilbreth set us on the path of The Func- 
tion of Women in Society Today, through the 
final meeting, when it was decided to continue 
the organization, there was a most valuable 
exchange of ideas. 

The topics included the Contribution of 
Physical Education to Physiological and Psy- 
chological Development of the Girl; physical 
education in school and out of school, and for 
different age levels; the various aspects of 
physical education, i.e., sports, dance, condi- 
tioning, and outing and camping activities. 
Also, research, teacher-training, and exchange 
of students and faculty were discussed. It was 
voted to have a similar meeting in from three 
to five years and in the meantime to further 
exchange of professional materials — books, 


films, research; to encourage the exchange or 
visits of students and faculty; and to seek 
affiliation with an appropriate established in- 
ternational organization. 


Susan M. Kingsbury 


The AAUW Status of Women Commit- 
tee, meeting in Washington just after 
word had been received of the death of the 
former chairman of the committee, paid 
the following tribute to Dr. Kingsbury: 


In the death of Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury on 
November 28, 1949, the AAUW has lost a 
distinguished member. 

Born in California and graduated from the 
College of the Pacific, she continued her educa- 
tion with a master’s degree from Leland Stan- 
ford University and the doctor’s degree from 
Columbia University. 

As a teacher at Simmons College she first 
made her contributions to the education of 
women. As Carola Woerishoffer professor of 
Social Economy and Social Research at Bryn 
Mawr College from 1915 until her retirement 
in 1936, she developed one of the most unique 
programs of the day. 

Her broad interests were never restricted to 
college campuses. While in Boston she headed 
the Department of Research for the Women’s 
Educational-Industrial Union. As chairman of 
Pennsylvania’s first minimum wage board her 
influence was felt throughout her state and 
beyond its borders. 

In the early thirties she made first-hand 
investigations of women at work in Russia, 
and was co-author of Factory, Family, and 
Women in the Soviet Union — the first com- 
prehensive, factual picture of women’s place 
in the Soviet economy. 

In 1933-42, Dr. Kingsbury was chairman of 
the AAUW Committee on Economic and 
Legislative Status of Women (now the Status 
of Women Committee). Under her leadership 
a vigorous and dynamic program to advance 
the economic and legal status of women was 
developed on a nation-wide basis. During the 
depression years she was constantly alert to 
the effect of social and economic forces on 
college women. 

To the family and many friends of Dr. 
Kingsbury, the Status of Women Committee 
of the AAUW wishes to express its feeling of 
loss in the death of a great and courageous 
woman. 
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Fellowship Contributions 


Only the highlights of last year’s contri- 
butions to the fellowship program were 
given in the Fall Journau. To show in 
detail how the Association raised $117,- 
794.58 for fellowships and international 
grants, the following table is given. It is 
an impressive record! 

Figures are given by states, because the 
states in several of the original “units” 
(i.e., state divisions working together for 
a fellowship endowment) have decided to 
carry on their fellowship work indepen- 
dently now that their endowments under 
the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund are 
completed. 

Our hoped-for record of 100 percent 
branch participation was not quite 
achieved, but we were very near, with 
99.5 percent. (For the non-mathematical: 
all but four branches sent some contri- 
bution, of 1,045 branches in existence at 
the beginning of the year.) Forty-five 
states reported all branches contributing. 

Two units are still working toward their 
endowment goals, — the Washington, D. 
C., Branch Unit and the Connecticut- 
Rhode Island Unit. With these exceptions, 
contributions are now assigned to “living 
fellowships” or international grants. 


Nortu ATLANTIC REGION 


Connecticut’... .. $ 2,824.72 
Delaware*....... 677 .00 
Massachusetts*.. 1,104.60 
a 365.20 
New Hampshire*. 246 .00 
New Jersey*..... 6,030.88 
New York*...... 6,308.79 
Pennsylvania*... 7,157.85 
Rhode Island*.. . 300.00 
Vermont*....... 249.00 
Be ivi as satiate $25,264.04 
Less expenses** 178.34 $25,085.70 





* States having 100 per cent branch participation. 

**Some states and regions deduct a certain 
amount for expenses before sending contributions 
to Headquarters. 
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NorTHEAST CENTRAL REGION 


dk: dace $ 4,872. 
POTTS 4,769 
a hs wie cera 5,596 
Michigan*....... 6,047 
Wisconsin*...... 5,376 

re $26,661 

Less expenses .. 50 


Nortu Paciric REGION 


NT a lens tkdeaiat $ 523. 
Montana*....... 1,010. 
cemee ... «ss 2,802 
Washington*..... 3,669 
Total.........$ 8,004. 
Less expenses. . 83. 


NorTHWEsT CENTRAL REGION 

.97 
.90 
me 


ois iba ch edn $ 3,008 
Minnesota....... 3,725 
Nebraska*....... 1,243 
North Dakota’*.. . 953 
South Dakota*... 1,377 

Total......... $10,309. 


Less expenses. . 515. 


Rocky MountTAIn REGION 


Colorado........ $ 1,665 
New Mexico*.... 600 
Tt eeku ees on 584 
Wyoming*....... 468 
Total.........8 3,820 
Less expenses. . 1 


Soutu ATLANTIC REGION 


EE os veered $1,365 
Georgia*......... 470 
Maryland*....... 1,051 
North Carolina*... 1,295 
South Carolina*... 563. 
a 2,970 
West Virginia*.... 1,684 

NON Bo esesisies $9,399 

Less expenses** . 81 


WasuHincTon, D.C...$ 111.50 
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$7,921.14 


$9,793.77 
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FELLOWSHIP CONTRIBUTIONS 


SouTHEAST CENTRAL REGION 


Alabama*....... % 1,348.15 
Kentucky*...... 1,000.00 
Louisiana*....... 571.27 
Mississippi*.... . 1,070.60 
Tennessee*...... 1,032.50 
i aan ig $ 5,022.52 
Less expenses. . 207.15 $4,815.37 
Sout Paciric REGION 
Arizona*........ $ 1,000.00 
California*...... 16,533 . 96 
Nevada......... 246 .00 
Hawaii* 
(Honululu).... 50.00 
re $17,829.96 $17,829.96 
SouTHWEsT CENTRAL REGION 
Arkansas*....... $ 423.30 
Kemess*......... 2,121.32 
Missouri*....... 2,879.85 
Oklahoma*...... 1,572.75 
ES odes ee sere $ 6,997.22 
Less expenses. . 73.10 $6,924.12 
Rs cc bob wie e $ 4,525 .00 $4,525 .00 
OutsipE Girts 
Phi Mu National Women’s 
Fraternity ............ $1,000.00 
Washington, D. C., Chap- 
ter, American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of French 500.00 
Miscellaneous. .......... 40.11 


GRAND TOTAL........ $117,794.58 


Alice Hamilton Fellowship Award 


The Connecticut-Rhode Island Fellow- 
ship is named for Alice Hamilton, whose 
long work on industrial diseases and 
hazards forms one of the most distin- 
guished chapters in the history of in- 
dustrial medicine. AAUW members in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island are eager 
to pay their tribute to Dr. Hamilton by 
making the fellowship named in her honor 
active while she is able to follow and 
enjoy the awards. Accordingly, though 
their endowment is still short of the 


$30,000 set as the amount necessary for 
a first award, the two state divisions 
have asked that the Alice Hamilton Inter- 
national Fellowship be awarded for 1950- 
51, and will make up the difference be- 
tween the income available and the 
amount needed for the stipend. AAUW 
members generally will welcome this honor 
to Dr. Hamilton as well as the addition 
of another fellowship to the Association’s 
list. 


Named Grants, 1949-50 


Each year the number of “named grants” 
increases, — a year ago, 72; this year, 106. 
(A named grant is a contribution of $500 
or more named by the donor — a branch, 
state division, individual, or outside or- 
ganization.) The list of named grants and 
their recipients is given on the following 
pages. Medford, Oregon, was the smallest 
branch (66 AAUW members) to con- 
tribute a $500 named grant. Runners-up 
for this honor are Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
(73); China Lake (Inyokern), California 
(74); Greenville, Mississippi (77); and 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin (84). 

The Boston Branch chose an especially 
significant name for their grant: the 
Talbot grant, named — 
in honor of Miss Marion Talbot and her 
mother, Mrs. I. Tisdale Talbot, whose vision 
led to the founding of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae, and whose interest nour- 
ished and strengthened the infant organiza- 
tion. 


First Named Grant for 1950-51 


Heeding the oft-repeated plea to send 
contributions for international grants 
early, the Portland, Oregon, Branch sent 
in a check for $500 in November — the 
first named grant to reach the Wash- 
ington office. 

Several other branches have written of 
plans for such grants. In one branch, the 
grant is being contributed as a memorial 
to a beloved member who had recently 
died. Another branch of only 60 members 
is working for a named grant — for which 
the minimum amount is $500. 
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Named International Grants for 1949-50 


Usually more than one grant is assigned to a student. Amounts given are adjusted to 


the student’s needs, and grants may be divided or supplemented from undesignated 


contributions, as required. 


Alabama 
HENRIETTA THOMPSON, $500 
Magna Norgaard, Denmark 


KATHERINE VICKERY, $500 

Juliana Pineda, Philippines 
Arizona 

ARIZONA STATE, $500 

Enriqueta Benavides, Philippines 


PuHoeEnrx, $500 
Yi-teh Yang, China 


California 
BAKERSFIELD, $500 
Mitchiko Kohno Nakamura, Japan 


BERKELEY, $500 
Maak Sang Tsao, China 


Viner Harp Lanpuier (Burlingame, 
San Mateo, Hillsborough), $500 

Anne Marie Leveque, France 

Fresno, $500 

Andree Richard, France 

Eva Dickxover Fercuson (Glendale), $500 
Fernanda Salcedo-Balboa, Philippines 
Erne, Hume Fioop Moyse (Glendale), 


$500 


Olaug Bassoe, Norway 

Haywarp, $500 

Majuree Sundrave}j, Siam 

HuntTIncTton Parx—Rio Honpo, $1,000 
Fernanda Salcedo-Balboa, Philippines 
Cura LAKE, $500 

Maak Sang Tsao, China 

Lone Bracnu, $500 

Yoshi Kasuya, Japan 


ANNE M. Mumrorp (Los Angeles), $500 
Colette Duprez-Reichert, Belgium 


Guapys Murpuy Grauam (Los Angeles), 
$500 
Magna Norgaard, Denmark 


Mary Laura Smit (Palo Alto), $500 
Ymkje Trap, Netherlands 


Amy Ransome Mewmortat (Pasadena), 
$1,000 
Anna-Liisa Sysiharju, Finland 
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Pomona VALLEY, $500 

Yi-Teh Yang, China 
SACRAMENTO, $500 

Anong Nimmanheminda, Siam 


San Dreco, $500 

Mitchiko Kohno Nakamura, Japan 
San Francisco Bay, $500 

Maak Sang Tsao, China 

SAN JosE, $500 

Nelly Knottenbelt, Netherlands 
VENTURA County, $500 

Elizabeth Pedersen, Norway 


WuittTIEr, $500 
Julie Kjennerud, Norway 


Delaware 


ANNIE JuMP CANNON, $677 
Colette Duprez-Reichert, Belgium 


Idaho 


IpAHOo SraTE, $500 
Yi-Teh Yang, China 


Illinois 


ILurNo!s SILVER JUBILEE, $4,545.04 
Katri Parma, Finland 

Cornelia van Beek, Netherlands 
Juliana Pineda, Philippines 

Anong Nimmanheminda, Siam 


Iowa 
HELEN Barrett Woon, $500 
Anong Nimmanheminda, Siam 


Iowa StTaTE, $500 
Elisabeth Pedersen, Norway 


Kansas 
Emma Hype, $500 
Chryssa Kritikos, Greece 


JACQUETTA Downinea (Wichita), $500 
To be announced 


Kentucky 
FRANCEs JEWELL McVey (Kentucky State), 
$500 
Karen Espersen, Denmark 
LoulIsvVILLE, $500 
Anne Marie Leveque, France 
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Louisiana 


FLORENCE Dymonp, $571.27 
Marie-Jose Theisen, Luxembourg 


Maryland 


MARYLAND SraTE, $1,051.50 
Nelly Knottenbelt, Netherlands 


Massachusetts 


Tatsor (Boston), $500 
Colette Duprez-Reichert, Belgium 


Michigan 

AcnEs Haun Pouiock (Ann Arbor-Ypsi- 
lanti), $600 

Anitra Karsten, Finland 

Rut Epear SHatn (Birmingham), $500 

Chryssa Kritikos, Greece 

Fit, $500 

Anitra Karsten, Finland 

Nancy Extnora Scort (Kalamazoo), 
$564.50 

Chryssa Kritikos, Greece 

Maupbe Giicurist (Lansing-East Lansing), 
$500 

Chryssa Kritikos, Greece 

Auta Kocu CAMPBELL AND MARTHA Pratt 
Dow (Midland), $597.50 

Chryssa Kritikos, Greece 

MICHIGAN STATE, $500 

Toshiko Kabashima, Japan 


Minnesota 


Sr. Pau, $500 
Boonlua Kunjara, Siam 


MINNESOTA StTaTE, $500 

Katri Parma, Finland 
Mississippi 

GREENVILLE, $500 

Marie-Jose Theisen, Luxembourg 


Lucite CricHTon (Mississippi State), $500 
Anong Nimmanheminda, Siam 


Missouri 


Acnes Lee Haske. (Kansas City), $500 
Anne Marie Leveque, France 


ENTERPRISE Knox (St. Joseph), $500 
Cornelia van Beek, Netherlands 


BuancuE H. Dow (Missouri State), $500 
Marie Burger, Czechoslovakia 


Missouri State, $500 
Helen Tsimbouraki, Greece 


Montana 


Lerta K. Hutcuins, $500 
Marie Burger, Czechoslovakia 


Montana State, $500 
Magna Norgaard, Denmark 


Nebraska 


NEBRASKA STATE, $500 
Elisabeth Pedersen, Norway 


New Jersey 


Katuryn E. C. Carriaan (Atlantic City), 
$500 

Julie Kjennerud, Norway 

Mary L. Neer (Camden County), $500 

Madeleine Mignot, France 

Essex County, $600 

Ymkje Trap, Netherlands 

Mary Bowne Joy (Montclair), $500 

Yoshi Kasuya, Japan 

NORTHERN VALLEY, $500 

Mitchiko Kohno Nakamura, Japan 


New York 


BuFrra.o, $500 
Helen Tsimbouraki, Greece 


CotumBiA UNIVERSITY WOMEN’s GRADUATE 
Cuius (New York City), $866.45 

Ymkje Trap, Netherlands 

ScHENEcTADY, $900 

Elisabeth Fischbach, Germany 


North Dakota 


Nortu Dakota Strate, $500 
Tora Sandal Bohn, Norway 


Ohio 


CLEVELAND, $500 

Karen Espersen, Denmark 

Epitn D. Cockrins (Columbus), $500 
Karen Espersen, Denmark 

To.epo, $500 

Helen Tsimbouraki, Greece 

CHARTER MEMBERS OF YOUNGSTOWN ME- 


MORIAL (Youngstown), $500 
Madeleine Mignot, France 


EuizaBetu Hamitton (Ohio State), $1,500 
Bai Matabay Plang, Philippines 


Irma E. Voret (Ohio State), $1,500 
Anitra Karsten, Finland 
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Oklahoma 


Tusa, $500 
Cornelia van Beek, Netherlands 


Oregon 
MeEprorp, $500 
Colette Duprez-Reichert, Belgium 
EuizaBetu C. Donan (Portland), $500 
Fernanda Salcedo-Balboa, Philippines 
Berry. Ho r (Salem), $500 
Yoshi Kasuya, Japan 
FLORENCE MEssNER Ear (Oregon State), 


$500 


Anong Nimmanheminda, Siam 


OREGON STATE, $500 
Bai Matabay Plang, Philippines 


Pennsylvania 


Lucite Barrett, Katuryn Kutz, HELEN 
WEINBERGER (Bethlehem), $500 
Madeleine Mignot, France 


MABE. STUDEBAKER (Erie), $500 
Magna Norgaard, Denmark 


CaROLINE Morrow CuHapwick COoLLINs 
(Philadelphia), $1,200 
Majuree Sundravej, Siam 


PittsBuRGH, $500 
Katherine Y. S. Lao, China 


Reapina, $500 
Katherine Y. S. Lao, China 


Rocky Mountain Region 
Rocky Mountain Reaion, $500 
Yi-Teh Yang, China 

South Dakota 


ABERDEEN, $500 
Tora Sandal Bohn, Norway 


Southwest Central Region (except 
Texas) 
SouTHWEsT CENTRAL REGION, $1,500 
Enriqueta Benavides, Philippines 


Tennessee 
Bern Harpy, $500 
Mitchiko Kohno Nakamura, Japan 


Lituian Jonnson, $500 
Marie-Jose Theisen, Luxembourg 


Texas 
Ava JOSEPHINE McAmis, $500 
Jannetje van Walbeek, Netherlands 
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CHARLOTTE HowE Wyatt, $500 
Andree Richard, France 


May Jones, $500 
Magna Norgaard, Denmark 


Pear. OLIVE Ponsrorp, $500 
Julie Kjennerud, Norway 


Virginia 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, $500 
Majuree Sundravej, Siam 


NEwport News, $500 
Nelly Knottenbelt, Netherlands 


Washington 
Cowuitz County (Longview), $500 
Mitchiko Kohno Nakamura, Japan 


HELEN M. WETER (Seattle), $875 
To be announced 


SPOKANE- YAKIMA, $500 
Calliope Koumentakou, Greece 


Tacoma, $500 
Marie Burger, Czechoslovakia 


WASHINGTON STATE, $1,294.58 
Katherine Y. S. Lao, China 


West Virginia 


Lucy Pricnarp, $1,500 
Mariette Wolter, Luxembourg 


Wisconsin 
Carrie E. Morean (Appleton), $500 
Boonlua Kunjara, Siam 


Fonp pu Lac, $500 
Tora Sandal Bohn, Norway 


Kenosha, $500 
Tora Sandal Bohn, Norway 


NEENAH-MENashHA, $500 
Anna-Liisa Sysiharju, Finland 
Wisconsin Raptips, $500 
Anna-Liisa Sysiharju, Finland 


HELEN C. WuiTE (Wisconsin State), $1,000 
Andree Richard, France 


Other Organizations 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
Frencu, Washington, D. C., $500 

Anne Marie Leveque, France 

Pat Mu Nationa WomEN’s FRATERNITY 
(two grants), $1,000 

Madeleine Mignot, France 

Maak Sang Tsao, China 
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Minority Problems 


and Intergroup Relations 





Every year a summary of the reports 
that branch social studies chairmen send 
in the spring is prepared for the national 
Social Studies Committee. When the sum- 
mary is completed, the Associate selects 
one category of branch reports for more 
intensive study. From the summary of 
1948-49 reports, minority problems and 
intergroup relations were chosen for this 
purpose because of their current im- 
portance. Here are a few of the facts the 
reports reveal about what branches have 
been doing on this subject — and which 
branches have been doing it. 

The first and most significant fact is 
geographically widespread branch interest. 
Branches in 41 states reported some kind 
of program on minority problems and 
intergroup relations — a branch meeting 
or a study group meeting or a community 
project or some other activity. All but 
two of the sixteen states we collectively 
call the South are included among these 
41; and the southern group was responsi- 
ble for about 40 of the total of 180-odd 
programs reported. At the same time 
there were branches in North Dakota 
that based their programs on the status 
of American Indians, and branches in 
California that based theirs on the status 
of Mexican-Americans. 

Perhaps the most persistent attribute 
of these programs was their concern for 
the local or regional. Where a branch in 
the North investigated discriminatory 
practices toward Negroes, it was the 
practices of their own citizens — whether 
in Waukegan, Illinois, or Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, or some other northern 
city — that were in question rather than 


Resource Programs of AAUW Branches 


the practices of citizens somewhere else. 
All through these reports runs the thread 
of serious purpose. 

Outstanding programs on minority 
problems and intergroup relations are 
not the monopoly of any one region. As 
the Associate reads branch reports each 
year, she notes unusual programs that 
have been presented or particularly ef- 
fective projects that have been carried 
out. These branches become the resource 
group for another year — the group from 
which she asks advice, or from whose 
reports she makes suggestions to other 
branches. In minority problems, the 
1948-49 card-file yields the following 
distribution by states of these specially- 
noted reports: seven in California; three 
in Alabama, Illinois and Iowa; two in 
Michigan, Mississippi, Ohio, Nebraska 
and New Jersey; one in Colorado, Georgia, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, New Mex- 
ico, New York, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Texas, Wyoming 
and Washington. 

These 43 resource programs represent 
a variety of projects, but as one reads 
them over a pattern begins to emerge. 
The programs fall roughly into one of 
four groups — with some branches carry- 
ing on more than one type. 

In the first group are community sur- 
veys to determine the status of local 
minority groups. Some branches, working 
on these surveys, investigated the whole 
range of subjects suggested in Group 
Tensions in the United States, AAUW’s 
outline for community study: housing, 
health, safety, employment, education 
and recreation. 
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In Santa Ana, California, for example, 
a small committee made a comprehensive 
and detailed survey of living conditions in 
areas where minorities live. The com- 
mittee’s thirty-page report took account 
not only of problems confronting Mexican- 
Americans, the largest minority group in 
the community, but also the problems 
confronting Negroes, Japanese-Americans, 
and Jews. Their survey findings were 
presented at two branch meetings. 

In Whittier, California, where the same 
kind of survey was carried out, a study 
group of forty worked in sub-groups ac- 
cording to special interests; and the data 
collected by each were compiled and 
presented as a single ledger of community 
assets and liabilities. The survey was part 
of a wide range of activities. 

Other branches, after carrying: out the 
broad survey, chose one subject for special 
attention. In Gadsden, Alabama, for ex- 
ample, members of a branch committee 
investigated specific subjects separately. 
Then the whole group concentrated at- 
tention on one of these, studying current 
projects to improve education for Negroes. 
The year’s program culminated in a gen- 
eral meeting where the committee pre- 
sented a speaker on the same subject. 

In the second group of programs are 
those designed to improve or increase 
facilities or services or living conditions in 
general in areas where minorities live. 

In Lynchburg, Virginia, for example, 
representatives of the branch appeared 
before the city council to urge that a 
library be provided for the Negro com- 
munity, and that a Negro probation 
officer be appointed to the local court. In 
Elk City, Oklahoma, the Social Studies 
Committee called upon the mayor and 
the school board to have water provided 
for a Negro school; and subsequently the 
branch sponsored various other projects 
to help the same school. 

A third group of programs also relates 
directly to local minority problems, al- 
though in these programs the branch 
helped carry forward projects undertaken 
by members of the minority groups them- 
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selves or worked with representatives of 
minority groups on projects jointly ini- 
tiated. 

In Starkville, Mississippi, the social 
studies chairman and a small committee, 
working through a group representing all 
local Negro churches and clubs, helped to 
make plans for a nursery for the children 
of working mothers. Their next objective 
is a lunch room for the Negro school. 

In Wausau, Wisconsin, a branch study 
group was instrumental in having Negroes 
admitted to a local hotel. This is another 
branch with multiple activities in the field 
of minority problems and intergroup rela- 
tions. The same study group printed and 
distributed a leaflet describing Wiscon- 
sin’s civil rights law and actively sup- 
ported appropriations for the Governor’s 
Human Rights Commission. 

In Pasadena, California, the social 
studies chairman and her committee ar- 
ranged for six intercultural meetings at 
which the problems of Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, Japanese-Americans, Jews, and Ne- 
groes were discussed by members of all 
groups. The branch chairman reported 
that a holiday intercultural dinner was 
the high spot of the year’s program. 

The fourth group of branch programs 
includes those in which people of dif- 
ferent background worked together on a 
project of common interest rather than a 
project related to the problems of the 
minorities participating. 

In Cedar Rapids, Iowa, one study group 
was set up to analyze the findings of 
surveys of minority problems initiated by 
other organizations. As a result, a second, 
interracial study group was formed; and 
the social studies chairman reported that 
this group planned to take up one specific 
field in the AAUW program — such as 
major issues in international relations, or 
social studies, or education. 

A similar kind of program was initiated 
by a study group in Lincoln, Nebraska. 
The social studies chairman reported that 
the branch planned to hold an intercul- 
tural dinner at which guests would be 
divided into groups of ten to select, first 





AAUW-SUPPORTED LEGISLATION 


separately and then collectively, a sub- 
ject of general interest on which a spe- 
cialist would talk briefly and discussion 
would follow. 

It is impossible to evaluate these pro- 
grams yet. How soon will the school in 
Elk City get running water? We will not 
know until it has got the water. We do 
know, however, that it takes a long time 
to complete most community projects. 

Equally difficult to assess at this point 
is the contribution these programs may 
have made to improved relations between 
majority and minority groups. And this is 
tantalizing. For, of course, an “‘improve- 
ment in relations between groups is the 
ultimate objective of all these programs. 


Social studies chairmen who worked on 
the 180 programs reported last year, and 
other chairmen working on minority prob- 
lems and intergroup relations this year 
will be interested to know that Dr. Ina 
C. Brown, member of the national Social 
Studies Committee, is author of a new 
book called Race Relations in a Democracy 
(Harper and Brothers, Intercultural Edu- 
cation Series). Chapter headings of Dr. 
Brown’s book indicate its value to a 
study group chairman: Race in a Global 
Context; Historical Factors in the Ameri- 
can Problem; Looking Toward Democ- 
racy. 

Epitu H. SHERRARD 
AAUW Social Studies Associate 


AAUW-Supported Legislation 


Following is a brief summary of bills being 
supported by the AAUW during the 81st 
session of Congress, their present status, 
and what can be done to further their 
passage now that Congress has recon- 
vened. 


Education 


FepeRAL Aip TO Epucation — Under 
Item 1 of the Legislative Program adopted 
by the Seattle convention, the Association 
is supporting H. R. 4643, the so-called 
Barden bill. A detailed explanation of this 
bill and the Association’s position on the 
whole question of federal aid to education 
will be found under “Editorial.” 

Pustic Lisrary DEMONSTRATION AcT — 
Also under Item 1 the Association is sup- 
porting S. 130 and H. R. 1411, a bill to 
help the states set up library demonstra- 
tions within the states, emphasizing li- 
brary facilities in the rural areas, and 
teaching the people how to use libraries 
and what to expect from them in the way 
of equipment and materials. The Federal 


The status of bills before the 81st Congress 


Government would match state funds for 
a period of five years; at the end of that 
time the act would automatically termi- 
nate, the idea being to educate citizens 
to the point where they would insist 
on the maintenance of high library 
standards. 

This bill has been reported favorably 

from the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Welfare but a companion bill has not been 
reported from the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. Those interested 
should write the House Committee urging 
that this bill be acted upon as soon as 
possible. Letters should point out present 
library needs which cannot be met by the 
state alone until the public is educated to 
demand them. 
Orrice or Epucation. — Under Item 2, 
the Association is seeking to support the 
best possible legislation to strengthen the 
Office of Education. At present no specific 
bill is being supported, but members are 
being asked to study the matter carefully. 
For further information see page 112. 
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Social Studies 


Housinc. — The housing bill is now a 
law, and under Item 7 the Association is 
at present concerned with the proper ad- 
ministration of the act. States must have 
enabling legislation in order to receive the 
funds authorized by the act. AAUW 
members are urged to work for state en- 
abling legislation, if it has not yet been 
enacted; or, if it has, to work with local 
housing authorities or other local agencies 
under whose administration slum clear- 
ance, urban redevelopment or low-rent 
housing projects will be carried out. 
OLEOMARGARINE Tax.— Under Item 5 
the Association is continuing to support 
repeal of the tax on oleomargarine. The 
Association has not supported a specific 
bill this year since many have been con- 
sidered during the hearings. The bill, 
H. R. 2023, passed the House last session 
and has been reported out of the Senate 
Finance Committee with the assurance 
that it will be the first order of business 
when Congress convenes. 


International Relations 

DispLacep Persons. — Under Item 14 
the Association is continuing its support 
of liberalized DP legislation. H. R. 4567 
passed the House last spring and is being 
held in the Senate Judiciary Committee to 
which it was recommitted after a brief 
fight on the Senate floor. The motion to 
recommit instructed the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to report the bill out again not 
later than January 25. Letters to your 
Senator urging his favorable vote on this 
bill should point out the fact that AAUW 
is concerned not only because of its com- 
mitment in support of the U.N. and its 
agencies but also because we have IFUW 
members among the DPs themselves. 
EpuUcATIONAL ExcuaNnce Act. — Under 
Item 15 the Association has fought long 
and hard for the present Smith-Mundt 
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Act. This act, besides setting up the 
“Voice of America” programs, is also sup- 
posed to establish an international educa- 
tional exchange program, but during the 
two years of its existence, Congress has 
consistently refused to appropriate funds 
for this purpose. Consequently, our job is 
to urge adequate appropriations when the 
State Department appropriation bill is 
considered in the spring. 


Unitep Nations. — Under Item 10, the 
Association supports effective U. S. par- 
ticipation in the U.N. At present we can 
best implement this item by urging ade- 
quate appropriations for the U.N. and its 
affiliated agencies. There is every reason 
to believe that efforts will be made to cut 
the appropriations this year. This par- 
ticular economy is questionable, espe- 
cially at the present. Action in this matter 
will depend on the time when the ap- 
propriations bill is submitted to Congress. 


ECA — Under Item 12, the Association 
is also continuing its support of the ECA 
program, which means primarily adequate 
appropriations. Here again, our legislative 
support will depend on when the appro- 
priations bill is introduced. 


Status of Women 


In this field there is nothing to report 
at the present time. 


Should other measures become active 
after Congress convenes, branches will be 
notified as soon as possible through the 
General Director’s Letter and JoURNAL, or 
through more direct means if an urgent 
matter is involved. 

Copies of statements submitted to 
Congressional committees on behalf of the 
Association in support of specific bills may 
be obtained from Headquarters free of 
charge upon request. 


Marjorie L. TEMPLE 
AAUW Legislative Program Associate 





AAUW news and notes 





Resignation of Dr. McHale 


The Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors at its meeting in October ac- 
cepted with deep regret the resignation of 
Dr. Kathryn McHale as Genera] Director 
of the Association. 

Dr. McHale submitted her resignation 
in the following letter: 


It is with abiding appreciation of the op- 
portunities for service in and through AAUW 
which I have enjoyed for twenty years, that I 
hereby tender my resignation to be effective 
when the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Directors chooses to accept it. If it seems 
reasonable to them, January 1, 1950 would 
be a convenient date in view of calendar year 
tax problems. If it is not a convenient terminal 
date in their estimation, I shall be willing to 
carry on until September 15, 1950. 

It seems appropriate that I should express 
to you, and all in AAUW, that it has been a 
privilege to be of this great company for so 
many years, where inspiration and enterprise, 
leading to productive effort, have been so 
evident and rewarding. 

It has been a great honor to be a member of 
the Headquarters staff and the Association’s 
first General Director. As the Association has 
grown and developed, there have been in- 
creasingly greater responsibilities for each 
staff member. Their work has reached far into 
the structure of society, national and inter- 
national. 

Many AAUW members, I know, have but 
a dim notion of the exhilaration that comes to 
the AAUW Headquarters family where the 
number of persons in the several fields stimu- 
late each other to successive victories. So it 
is with a lasting sense of pride and gratitude 
that I commit to other hands the responsibili- 
ties of this office. 

I can assure my successor of a warm welcome 
from the staff, the membership, and the edu- 
cational world. For not the least of my satis- 
factions is the loyal and generous friendship 
extended by many thousands of members, 
and the respect of the national and interna- 
tional educational community for Head- 


quarters with which all sorts of educational 
groups have established stimulating associa- 
tions over the years. 


President Hottel, in replying for the 
Executive Committee, wrote: 


On October 28, 1949, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women ac- 
cepted your resignation as the General Di- 
rector of this Association with great apprecia- 
tion of your long and valuable service to the 
American Association of University Women 
and with deep regret. . . . We wish you to 
know that we recognize the significant growth 
of the program, the membership, and the 
status of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women has been due in great part to 
your efforts and to the staff which you have 
guided. We hope that you will continue your 
long interest in the Association and that we 
may call upon you in the future as an out- 
standing member of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women for your leadership 
and guidance. 


Dr. McHale has been asked to continue 
at national Headquarters until June 30, 
and will then be on leave until her resigna- 
tion takes effect on September 15. 

Dr. McHale has been General Director 
of AAUW since 1929. When she came to 
the national Headquarters, the study- 
action program of AAUW was being 
systematically developed in only two 
fields — education (then limited to child 
development) and international relations. 
Under her leadership the program has 
been expanded to include social studies 
and the arts, both higher and secondary 
education as well as child development, 
extended work in behalf of the status of 
women, and a legislative program related 
to the various fields of AAUW study. 

In the same period the membership has 
more than quadrupled, and AAUW has 
been called on increasingly to participate 
in the councils of national organizations 
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and agencies whose work is related to the 
Association’s objectives. 

The whole Association will, we are sure, 
join in the common reaction to this an- 
nouncement: “We can’t imagine AAUW 
without Dr. McHale!” 


Branch and State By-Laws 


Because of the changes made in the 
AAUW By-Laws by the Seattle Conven- 
tion, all branch and state boards have 
been asked to examine their own by-laws 
and make provision for such amendments 
as may be required to bring them into 
accord with the national by-laws. As soon 
as necessary amendments have been 
made, eight copies of the amended by- 
laws should be sent to the chairman of the 
national Committee on By-Laws, Miss 
Ruth Roettinger, Box 106, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

The Committee on By-Laws was estab- 
lished by vote of the convention, with 
responsibility for reviewing all branch and 
state by-laws to determine whether they 
are in accord with those of the national 
Association. Members of the committee 
are listed on page 132. 

The AAUW Board of Directors has 
asked that state and branch by-laws as 
amended be sent to the committee before 
July 1, 1950, 


Status of Women Associate 


Miss Eleanor C. Kimball of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, reported for duty as Status of 
Women Associate on October 10. Miss 
Kimball brings an excellent background 
of training and experience to this position. 
She has an A.B. degree from Wellesley 
College and an LL.B. from the University 
of Michigan Law School. She was Status 
of Women Chairman in the AAUW Battle 
Creek Branch and also chairman for the 
AAUW Michigan State Division. She has 
been assistant editor and research as- 
sociate at the University of Michigan 
Law School. Prior to her service with 
the WAVES, uring which she taught in 
the Officers Training School at Smith 
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College, she engaged in the practice of 
law in Battle Creek. 

With a full-time Associate in Status of 
Women, Miss Marjorie L. Temple, the 
Legislative Program Associate, is now 
able to give full time to preparing ma- 
terials and other work in connection with 
the Legislative Program. 


AAUW Headquarters 


The AAUW Headquarters building in 
Washington is gradually assuming the 
role of national and international edu- 
cational center that has been planned for 
it since the space occupied by the Wash- 
ington Branch was released. The two 
lower floors have been redecorated and 
refurnished to provide attractive lounge 
and meeting-rooms, which are available on 
a service-charge basis for meetings of 
educational organizations in the vicinity. 
The Washington Branch and some of the 
other nearby AAUW branches have al- 
ready taken advantage of this possibility. 

An appropriate housewarming for the 
“new” quarters was the reception given 
by the Washington Branch and the na- 
tional Association for Justice Charlotte 
Bequignon Lagarde, the first and only 
woman member of the French Supreme 
Court. Justice Lagarde visited Washing- 
ton while in the United States to receive 
an honorary degree from Smith College. 
Besides her impressive judicial role, she 
is the mother of six children. She is a 
member of the French Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. 

Miss Rosamonde Gifford, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, will join the national staff 
on January 15 to take over the work of 
hostess-secretary in charge of arrange- 
ments for events to be scheduled in the 
Headquarters building. Miss Gifford is 
a graduate of Radcliffe College, has taught 
French and worked with the American 
Friends Service Committee in Paris, 
where she has lived for some time at 
Reid Hall. Pending the arrival of Miss 
Gifford, the post of hostess-secretary has 
been filled temporarily by Mrs. Laura 
Puffer Morgan of Washington, D. C., 
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who was one of the prime movers in 
initiating the idea of an AAUW Head- 
quarters building after World War I. 


1951 Convention 


The dates for the 1951 convention of 
AAUW are April 9-15. This biennial 
meeting will be held in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. Mrs. B. E. Shackelford of 
Orange, New Jersey, has been appointed 
convention manager by the New Jersey 
State Division and the Atlantic City 
Branch. 


State Presidents Conference 


The presidents of AAUW state divisions 
will meet with members of the Board of 
Directors, national committees, and the 
Headquarters staff in Washington, D. C., 
June 22-24, 1949. The conference will 
be held at the Statler Hotel. 


Sound and Pictures 
for Better Schools 


Education became news in a big and 
encouraging way last fall when the Na- 
tional Citizens Committee on Public 
Schools and the March of Time documen- 
tary film division contrived to make a 
film to be shown to movie audiences the 
country round, entitled “The Fight for 
Better Schools.” The picture was made 
in Arlington, Virginia. 

To build on the public enthusiasm 
created by the March of Time film, we at 
the national office asked the Arlington 
Branch to make a record and a film strip 
telling the part that AAUW branch has 
played in the past four years in their 
county’s fight for better schools. This 
combined presentation demonstrates that 
if enough citizens are convinced that they 
need a community service and get to- 
gether to fight for it, they can get what 
they want. 

The recording and film strip made by 
the branch are now available from the 
Publications Clerk, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., at a cost of $4.10. 
Here is fresh, first-hand material for 
study groups and meetings. It shows 


procedures, ways of overcoming problems, 
and techniques in community coopera- 
tion. The commentary supplied with the 
film strip describes the work of the branch 
and gives some insight too into the 
political background. A group that pur- 
chases it may in turn rent it to other 
interested branches and outside groups. 
A standard film strip projector and screen 
and standard home “‘victrola” are needed 
for the showing. 

We are interested to know how helpful 
such audio-visual aids are, and urgently 
hope you will try them out and report 
your reactions to us for our future guid- 
ance. 


Vassar Summer Institute 
Scholarship 


Are you planning to apply for a 1950 
Vassar Summer Institute scholarship? The 
Winter JoURNAL once again brings the 
announcement that now is the time to 
apply for the scholarship which Vassar 
offers annually to a member of the AAUW. 

The Institute offers classes in family 
life education, community work, and child 
study. The curriculum is keyed to teach- 
ers of young children as well as to parents. 
The varied educational techniques used 
are of especial interest to group leaders, 
— workshops, panel discussions, lecture 
discussions, group discussions and dem- 
onstrations, and individual conferences. 
The children’s school, in which parents 
may enroll their children, takes children 
from nursery school through the primary 
grades; in these classes educational tech- 
niques and methods of child guidance are 
demonstrated. But perhaps the most val- 
ued feature of this 24-hour-a-day, five- 
week July institute is the opportunity 
registrants have to gather in informal 
groups after classes to air their opinions 
on issues brought out during session 
meetings. 

Preference in awarding the scholarship 
is given to a member who has some back- 
ground in this area and has plans to share 
through AAUW the inspiration and in- 
formation received. Preference is also 
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given to members having young children. 
The scholarship carries free tuition, board, 
and lodging, and sometimes a small sti- 
pend is found to help defray tuition for a 
child. Fathers may attend either full time 
or part time, or for week-ends. For further 
details and instructions for applying for 
this scholarship, write to the Childhood 
Education Associate, 1634 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., before April 
3, 1950. 


The Convention Film Strip 


We have sold to date 180 copies of the 
convention film strip and commentary, 
and have had favorable comments on its 
usefulness in helping delegates to make 
more vivid their reports, and in bringing 
the convention to the stay-at-homes. Ac- 
cording to reports, each film has been 
loaned to a number of branches and it is 
reasonable to estimate that about five to 
six thousand members have attended the 
convention via the film strip. 

Financially, however, we did not break 
even on this venture. The price of $1.50 
was set on the basis of sale of 300 copies — 
and sales to date have not reached that 
figure. Should it be the wish of our mem- 
bers to have another convention film 
strip of the Atlantic City Convention, we 
should have 300 orders before the con- 
vention date. 

While your reaction to the film strip is 
fresh in your minds, your Childhood 
Education Associate will be grateful for 
your suggestions as to how to do a more 
effective job in case we repeat this tech- 
nique in 1951. 


AAUW Art Exhibitions, 1949-50 


By the first of November, five of our 
circulating art exhibitions were completely 
booked through the 1949-50 season, and 
six others nearly so. Several bookings are 
already made for 1950-51. Of the other 
eleven exhibitions still available for book- 
ing, a combination of South American 
Prints, mostly landscapes, and the sculp- 
ture of the Bolivian Marina Nufiez del 
Prado, mostly figures, will serve to direct 
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interest toward the art of South America. 
A dozen paintings by Sao Paulo children 
are included in the South American group. 

High school students find much to talk 
about in the collections, How Modern 
Artists Paint People and What Makes 
Art? College people have been appreci- 
ative of the chance to see the work of the 
sculptor David Smith, and the color 
reproductions of paintings by Picasso, 
Matisse, Klee, and Roualt. Every little 
town that borrows the New Serigraphs 
likes the gay color and designs, and at 
least one middle-aged man is sure to buy 
a copy of a print showing a farm with a 
red silo. 

The New Ulm, Minnesota, Branch is 
now renting a part of the collection of 
prints by Wanda Gag, which the branch 
helped to form, and which now belongs to 
the town, Wanda Gag’s birthplace. Di- 
rect inquiries to Mrs. Ralph Stewart, 
2253 South Washington Street, New Ulm, 
Minnesota. 


Wanted — Buyers! 


The Association has in process of forma- 
tion four collections of paintings belonging 
to state divisions, and a dozen or more 
branch collections. All are designed for 
lending, and are traveling among schools, 
libraries, hospitals, clubs, and other in- 
stitutions, some throughout the home 
counties. 

This type of extension — no people, no 
trucks, just a box of pictures — should be 
cherished and encouraged. But it is hard, 
time-consuming work to assemble an ex- 
hibition and prepare it for circulation; 
beginners can profit by buying some 
things already made. The AAUW is pre- 
paring to sell at second-hand some ex- 
hibitions which have been traveling for 
several years. They are not out of date 
psychologically, and can still be used 
wherever interest is adequate, but passing 
them along should help all such projects. 

Books are kept on the running cost of 
each exhibition. The amount standing 
against the exhibition at the time of sale 
is the purchase price. 





AAUW NEWS AND NOTES 


Of the exhibitions listed on page 249 of 
the Summer 1949 JouRNAL, the AAUW 
owns fourteen — numbers 5 to 16 inclu- 
sive, and 18 and 19, besides print repro- 
ductions by Goya and Kithe Kollwitz. 
Not all these are ready for sale yet, but it 
takes some time to work out transfers, and 
it would help our planning to know the 
member interest. The exhibitions are in 
condition for substantial traveling for 
some time to come, within a state for a 
rental fee or for lending to schools and 
other institutions; with the possible final 
disposition of being broken up and the 
individual pieces distributed among li- 
braries, schools, or civic collections. A 
vigorous purchaser might recover much 
of the outlay through renting. 

There is no intention of selling anyone 
a white elephant. Prospective buyers will 
be given our judgment on the usefulness 
of any collection for their locality, on the 
present value of the content, the condition 
of the material, and so on. Also, they may 
examine any exhibition by paying the 
express charges. 

Regional museums or universities some- 
times sell exhibitions at second-hand in 
this manner, and anyone attracted by the 
idea might also look into the possibilities 
in her own vicinity. For details, write the 
Art Associate. 


Photography 


In the call for last year’s report, 
branches were asked whether they would 
be interested in a Photography Project 
along the lines of the Writing Project. 
Responses did not warrant planning for 
educational promotion in this field just 
now. However, about a dozen branches 
report photography groups, and the ex- 
hibition, A Century of Photography, is on 
the road and doing well, with three show- 
ings so far this season. 

Those who take pictures of branch 
projects — any kind, snapshots will fre- 
quently do — are urged to send them to 
the Art Associate at any time. Newspaper 
cuts will not reproduce; a glossy print is 
needed. It is not seemly to publish ac- 


counts of AAUW work and illustrate them 
with pictures by other people. For this 
very obvious reason, it is necessary to go 
on building our own picture files. 


Inter-American Reports 


AAUW has its own reporters on events of 
international significance. Last summer 
Mrs. Allen O’Hara of the Houston, Texas, 
Branch was the first exchange on the 
Inter-American cultural exchange pro- 
gram between the Mexican Federation 
of University Women and the Southwest 
Central Division of AAUW. Mrs. Fred 
Aden attended the extraordinary session 
of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women in Buenos Aires in August. Both 
their reports are available on request from 
the AAUW Office of International Rela- 


tions. 


Five New Branches 


The total number of AAUW branches has 
climbed to 1,112 with the recognition of 
five new branches since the Fall 1949 
JOURNAL announcement. The new 
branches are: 


FLORIDA OKLAHOMA 

Gulf Stream Hennessey (re-instated) 
INDIANA UtTan 

Warsaw Sanpete County 


WeEstT VIRGINIA 
Fayette-Raleigh 


1950 White House Conference 


The President has officially called a 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, set for the week beginning De- 
cember 3, 1950. Mr. Truman has asked 
the governor of each state to form a state 
committee for this mid-century conference. 
At this writing, governors in twenty-three 
states and territories have appointed such 
committees. In some states, citizens com- 
mittees already exist which have or could 
undertake local responsibilities in relation 
to the White House Conference. In some 
instances, however, new committees will 
have to be formed. 
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AAUW can help in the support of this 
conference by encouraging and if possible 
assisting the governor in the formation of 
state and local committees where they do 
not now exist; by making sure that the 
personnel of such committees represents 
those who can best serve the interests of 
children and youth; and by assuming 
responsibility in the work of citizens com- 
mittees. For further information on the 
1950 White House Conference, AAUW 
groups should get in touch with their state 
governor or with the Executive Director 
of the Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, Melvin A. 
Glasser, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


The U. S. Office of Education 


The review of AAUW-supported legisla- 
tion in this issue of the JouRNAL mentions 
briefly “legislation to strengthen the U. S. 
Office of Education.” Several measures 
which would affect the status of the Office 
of Education will be before Congress when 
it reconvenes. Under Item 2 in the Legis- 
lative Program voted by the 1949 conven- 
tion, AAUW has a responsibility to sup- 
port one or more of these bills. 

Briefly, under the various reorganiza- 
tion plans proposed, the Office of Educa- 
tion would become a division in some new 
department, —a Department of Social 
Security, Education, and Indian Affairs; 
or a Department of Federal Security, cor- 
responding roughly to the present Federal 
Security Agency but with a head of cabi- 
net rank; or a Department of Health, 
Education, and Science, which would 
bring together the educational functions 
of the Federal Government and the Na- 
tional Science Research Council. Or the 
Office of Education would be made an 
independent agency, under a National 
Board of Education appointed by the 
President with the consent of Congress. 
Or it would remain as now, a part of the 

‘ederal Security Agency. 

These proposals involve more than 

“just another government reorganiza- 
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tion.” The plan chosen will affect our 
whole educational structure. 

The question has been before the Asso- 
ciation for more than a year (General 
Director’s Letter, February, 1949, p. 14; 
April, pp. 16-19; November, pp. 9-11 and 
pp. 39-40). There is a very honest di- 
vergence of opinion as to the proper solu- 
tion of this problem, and it is most neces- 
sary that AAUW members have some 
familiarity with the question and that 
they let the Education Committee know 
their considered opinion. 

Delegates at Seattle indicated their 
desire to study the problem further. Ac- 
cordingly, a bibliography on federal and 
state relations to education has been pre- 
pared, and a brief report has been com- 
piled by the AAUW Education Commit- 
tee, based on a set of questions addressed 
to the opposing leaders, and their answers. 
This material is available for 25 cents 
through the Publications Clerk at national 
Headquarters. A polling sheet for expres- 
sion of the thinking of AAUW members is 


included. 


Fellowship Resigned 


Because of illness in her family, Dr. June 
Zimmerman is unable to accept the six 
months extension which was granted her 
by the Fellowship Awards Committee to 
continue research at Oxford University, 
which she had begun on the Sarah Berliner 
Fellowship for 1947-48. 


Maryland, Wisconsin State Presidents 


One of Headquarters’ nearest neighbors 
was unintentionally slighted in the Fall 
1949 JourNAL. We now hasten to add 
Mrs. Donald R. Burgess, 6451 Barnaby 
Street, N.W., Washington 15, D. C., 
Maryland State Division President, to the 
list of AAUW state presidents which ap- 
peared in the Fall issue. 

The Wisconsin State Division President 
is Mrs. Fred Risser, 109 West Main 
Street, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 
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Kalamazoo, Michigan, Branch Re- 
ports on Higher Education Study 


That thoughtful planning brings rich 
rewards is obvious from a reading of the 
first branch report received at national 
Headquarters, outlining the results of a 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, group discussion 
featuring the AAUW Higher Education 
Questionnaire Survey. 

A steering committee composed of the 
branch president, the status of women, 
legislative, education, and program chair- 
men, and the state president —all of 
whom had attended the Seattle Conven- 
tion — planned general procedures for a 
branch meeting on the questions raised by 
the survey. Six carefully selected discus- 
sion group chairmen and six recorders 
subsequently helped to iron out details. 

At the branch meeting, members were 
first briefed by Dean Mary C. Bromage, 
of the University of Michigan, on con- 
temporary trends in education. Then they 
were divided into categories determined 
by the date of graduation: 1900-12, 1913- 
21, 1922-32, 1933-38 (depression), 1939- 
45, 1946-49. Two sections were necessary 
for the 1922-32 classification, which 
proved to be the largest. 

Under the leadership of chairmen and 
recorders, who belonged to the age groups 
they served, all sections met in designated 
areas for a half hour to consider three 
basic questions: What were your college 
objectives? Were you satisfied with your 
education at the time of graduation? Are 
you now a more effective member of 
society ? 

Remarks recorded on large cardboard 
sheets, formed the basis of each chair- 
man’s summarizing report before the re- 


from the branches 


convened assembly, and a concluding 
summary by Dean Bromage brought the 
meeting to a close. 

The 1922-32 and 1933-38 groups 
proved particularly active in discussion. 
Some of their recommendations included 
better guidance for all students, on bases 
both informal and scientific; increased 
use of aptitude and vocational tests; en- 
couragement of college women toward 
the joy and challenge of community 
service; less emphasis on narrow spe- 
cialized major studies; greater oppor- 
tunity to register for courses that per- 
sonally appeal to one; recognition of 
devoted teachers and fine teaching as 
such; and improved recruiting devices in 
college for potential AAUW members. A 
barrage of disapproval was aimed at both 
the uninspired contents and the non- 
realistic techniques frequently encoun- 
tered in education courses. 

Attended by 125 lively participants, 
the meeting has already stimulated con- 
sideration of other facets of higher educa- 
tion by separate study groups. 

Enthusiastic comments from branches 
and requests for procedures in discussion 
of the Higher Education Survey questions 
reach Headquarters with increasing fre- 
quency, and local conditions may be 
expected to produce an array of interest- 
ing contributions. All group reports, due 
April 30, will enter the pool of common 
experience from which a second set of 
questionnaire survey findings will be 
drawn. Though no one pattern of ap- 
proach is indicated, other branches will 
undoubtedly wish to emulate, with local 
modifications, the competence and inge- 
nuity displayed by the Kalamazoo Branch. 
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Winston-Salem Campaigns 

for a Public Kindergarten 

If a public school kindergarten program is 
to be developed in backward areas of the 
United States, it will be through an active 
public education program in our com- 
munities, spearheaded by groups such 
as the AAUW. 

In North Carolina, kindergartens are 
not yet established in the public schools. 
In the spring of 1949, a few members of 
the child study group of the Winston- 
Salem Branch arranged six radio pro- 
grams on consecutive Sunday afternoons 
on This Way to Kindergarten. Since the 
only kindergartens in that area were 
private and since few parents knew what 
the educational program of a kindergarten 
should be, the series of broadcasts was 
“presented as a guide on what the kinder- 
garten is, what should be taught, and 
why it is essential from the viewpoint of 
the parents as well as the elementary 
schools.” 

For background material the AAUW 
group surveyed private kindergartens in 
Winston-Salem. In addition to program 
and service information obtained through 
a questionnaire, they visited each kinder- 
garten. The group also compared their 
findings with information on essentials 
obtained from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, and the New York 
Kindergarten Association. From this study 
they obtained materials for their broad- 
cast. The program for This Way to Kinder- 
garten included these topics: The Modern 
Kindergarten and Its Teachers, The Par- 
ent’s Viewpoint, The Viewpoint of the 
Elementary School, Legislation for Kin- 
dergarten, Which Kindergarten for My 
Child — How to Choose It. A pamphlet 
— This Way to Kindergarten — was writ- 
ten by the child study group as a corollary 
to the radio series, giving a check list of 
standards of housing, equipment, and 
guidance one should expect from a kinder- 
garten. 

The first tangible outcome of the survey 
was the interest the survey created among 
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the teachers in private kindergartens. 
These teachers formed their own profes- 
sional group and are holding monthly 
meetings devoted to kindergarten studies. 
Interest among the entire membership of 
the child study group was created by the 
survey, resulting in two monthly meet- 
ings to share the information with all 
members. The radio series then developed 
from the interest expressed in these post- 
survey meetings. 

The Winston-Salem child study group 
has also established a pamphlet library for 
its members containing 350 pamphlets on 
child guidance, family life, early child- 
hood education, delinquency, community 
affairs, public schools and religion. Some 
pamphlets were contributed, while others 
ranged in cost from five cents to $1.00, 
making the entire cost of the library 
$15.00. 

Thus the Winston-Salem Branch is 
breaking ground for a campaign for public 
kindergartens in North Carolina. 


Idaho Fails Starts a Kindergarten 


The realization that Idaho was one of two 
states that did not have public kinder- 
gartens three years ago spearheaded a 
community-wide movement, with the 
Idaho Falls Branch Education Committee 
organizing community study and action 
for public kindergartens. The response 
from both parents and teachers has re- 
sulted in the school board’s assuming 
financial responsibilities — including 
teachers’ salaries — and allotting space for 
kindergartens in the plans for new school 
buildings. 

To achieve this success, the Education 
Committee, under the guidance of Mrs. 
W. O. Kunter, a kindergarten major who 
was then chairman of the committee, and 
Mrs. Marshall Keyes, then state educa- 
tion chairman, first investigated the pos- 
sibilities of having public kindergartens, 
then organized community groups to fight 
for this program. 

The branch got women’s organizations 
to cooperate in supporting and electing @ 
woman to the school board on a platform 
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FROM THE BRANCHES 


including public kindergartens as a major 
plank. The next step was to call together 
PTA presidents and to interest them in 
the project. At a public meeting to which 
parents were invited plans were made to 
finance a public kindergarten, and the 
Kindergarten Parents Association was 
formed. The purpose of the association 
was to establish and sponsor a public 
kindergarten until such time as it might 
become part of the public school system. 

In this organization a summer 1948 
kindergarten term was planned. The 
schools cooperated by providing the build- 
ings and heat, light, and janitor service, 
with the KPA providing funds for equip- 
ment and salaries. The AAUW branch 
led the fund-raising campaign by donat- 
ing $300 from earnings on a Peter Pan 
production. Of this sum, $100 was desig- 
nated for easels and the remainder for 
salaries. The branch succeeded in getting 
civic organizations to donate money, time 
for building sand tables, new clothes for 
rummage sales, and card party prizes. 

With $1,900 on hand, the Kindergarten 
Association contacted preschool children 
during a health check-up. A $1.00 registra- 
tion fee covered the cost of supplies; this 
fee has now been raised to $1.50. 

At the AAUW state division meeting in 
April other Idaho branches were inspired 
by the interest and enthusiasm of the 
Idaho Falls Branch to start investigating 
the possibilities of public kindergartens 
in their communities. 

The branch hopes that the program will 
eventually be statewide. 


Disc Adventures for Children 


Dise Adventures for Tiny, ’Tween, and 
Teen Agers is the descriptive title of a 
basic list of children’s records, a project 
of the child study group of the Montclair, 
New Jersey, Branch. The printed booklet 
is intended as a reference guide in select- 
ing records for home, school, or com- 
munity use according to the specific needs 
and previous preparation of the children. 

Designed for children of all ages, the 
booklet lists records chosen not only for 


teaching value, but also for their enjoy- 
ment by children. Records have been 
classified according to age groups. The 
AAUW child study group found that 
almost all the “adult” records could be 
enjoyed by older children, and that many 
of the great classical and semi-classical 
pieces could be used in various ways even 
for young children. 

These fields are represented in the ten 
groupings of records in Dise Adventures: 
Pre-School Age — Songs and Stories; Pri- 
mary and Elementary School Age — 
Stories, Books, and Music; Junior High 
and High School Age — Stories, Drama, 
and Poetry; Christmas Music and Stories; 
Religious Music and Stories; Music Ap- 
preciation for All Ages; Special Arrange- 
ments (including nature study); Folk 
Music and Songs for Everyone, Instru- 
mental Music for All Ages; and Dance 
Music. 

The booklet, which was compiled by 
Marjorie Morse Crunden, chairman of the 
branch child study group, does not con- 
tain critical comments. Mrs. Crunden, 
organizer of the Montclair child study 
group, held the AAUW scholarship to 
the Vassar Euthenics Institute several 
years ago. She also was instrumental in 
promoting a Children’s Record Loan Li- 
brary in Montclair. 


Community Council in Great Falls 


Public interest was stimulated in Great 
Falls, Montana, and a Community Coun- 
cil federating public and private health 
and social welfare agencies, clubs, and 
individuals was established through the 
efforts of the AAUW social studies group. 

The project followed up a survey by 
the branch child study group of com- 
munity problems, existing resources to 
meet the needs, and potentialities for 
improvement. The social studies group 
examined the organization of community 
councils and the means of starting one 
before presenting the need for the council 
to other community groups. The tech- 
niques used by the Great Falls Branch 
study group may prove helpful to others. 
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The project was presented to the Fed- 
eration of Social Workers and to a dozen 
of the major women’s groups by AAUW 
members. (With more time, the group 
would have approached the men’s organi- 
zations too.) A sociology professor from 
Montana State University spoke to the 
AAUW members and guests who were 
interested in the project. At this meeting 
a Community Committee was appointed 
to outline the purpose, history, make-up, 
etc. of community councils. The report 
was sent to all city and county organiza- 
tions, together with a letter of invitation 
from the Social Studies Committee to an 
organizational meeting. Each organization 
was asked to send two delegates em- 
powered to vote. Interested individuals 
were also invited to the meeting. 

An out-of-town speaker, experienced in 
working with community councils, pre- 
sented the plan for this community enter- 
prise at the organizational meeting, a 
highly successful affair attended by 200 
persons representing 100 organizations. 
Delegates to this meeting elected a plan- 
ning board of thirty persons to draft a 
constitution and by-laws, to formulate 
the structure of the council, and to draw 
up a slate of officers. The Council was 
established at subsequent meetings. Mrs. 
George Lindgren, chairman of the AAUW 
Social Studies Committee, was elected 
general chairman of the Council. Monthly 
meetings were held by the AAUW study 
group to obtain suggestions and to report 
progress. 

The Council considers such community 
problems as youth, family, and health 
problems; unemployment; incidence of 
disease and death; migrant workers; rec- 
reation; foster homes; transients; and 
crime. Customary services of a com- 
munity council include a directory of 
social resources; a central volunteer bu- 
reau; a central information service; publi- 
cation of community needs through the 
press, radio, a speakers bureau, and other 
channels; planning and appraisal of local 
needs; and development of resources to 
meet those needs. 
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The idea of a community council was 
new to Great Falls, a city of about 50,000 
persons. Much groundwork was necessary, 
but with perseverance the AAUW branch 
social studies group made a dream into a 
reality. 


Taking Politics to the People 


Taking politics to the people and the peo- 
ple to politics was the undertaking of the 
Gadsden, Alabama, Branch. To inform 
eligible voters of the necessary steps 
before casting their ballot, the branch 
Legislative and Status of Women Com- 
mittees worked together to compile an 
illustrated pamphlet — How to Be a 
V oter — giving voters practical hints. 
Points on qualifications for voting, time 
and place of registration, amount of poll 
tax, where and when to pay the tax, and 
poll tax exemptions are made forcefully 
by illustrations of each procedure and 
simple phrases to accompany the draw- 
ings. 

Twenty-five thousand copies of the 
pamphlet were distributed through city 
and county schools; civic, women’s, and 
garden clubs; church groups; and labor 
unions. The printing cost was borne by 
civic organizations. 

The Gadsden Branch then sponsored a 
forum, open to the public, on “ Funda- 
mental Issues Involved in Three Major 
Political Platforms — States Rights Dem- 
ocrats, Truman Democrats, and the Re- 
publicans.” Moderated by the state’s 
lieutenant governor, the forum included 
as speakers two Birmingham lawyers and 
several state senators and representatives. 
After a brief presentation by each of the 
major speakers, the moderator allowed a 
fifteen-minute period for them to question 
each other. Following this, the audience 
asked questions and discussed the issues 
that were raised. 

Considered to be one of the outstanding 
programs of the year, the forum received 
a good deal of newspaper publicity and 
was broadcast by the local station — with 
much credit for the Gadsden Branch. 
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FROM THE BRANCHES 


A Look at Women’s Status 


Cooperation with other subject-matter 
study groups in discussing various aspects 
of the status of women was the keyword 
of the Bakersfield, California, Branch 
Status of Women Committee in the past 
year. Working with the Legislative Pro- 
gram chairman, the committee presented 
and discussed legislation concerning the 
status of women at the board meetings. 
Emphasis was placed on California’s pend- 
ing legislation on practical nursing and 
other fields of occupation. 

The social studies group examined the 
problem of the status of women and chil- 
dren doing migratory work at one of its 
meetings. The discussion was based on a 
survey made by staff members of the 
county school offices and by one of the 
directors of psychology courses. The posi- 
tion of women in higher education was 
considered at one meeting of the Educa- 
tion Committee, with one of the junior 
college counselors acting as leader. 

To top off this over-all presentation of 
the status of women, a general branch 
meeting heard a Los Angeles attorney 
discuss “What Women Should Know 
about Law.” Emphasis was placed on 
the need for information concerning pro- 
tection of women who own property. 
About 150 persons attended this meeting, 
which was followed by audience discus- 
sion of the various measures pertaining 
to women. 


Electing a Woman to Office 

Practical hints for getting a qualified 
woman elected to public office may be 
found in the Status of Women Committee 
report from the Concord, California, 
Branch. When the branch decided to 
sponsor a woman candidate for the board 
of trustees of the new unified school 
district, it did more than give her oral 
support. 

While the candidate financed personal 
election cards, the branch paid for news- 
paper advertising. The chairman of the 
Status of Women Committee spoke be- 
fore two women’s organizations on behalf 


of the candidate and branch members 
carried on a word-of-mouth campaign. 
The greatest difficulty encountered by 
the campaigners was in getting people 
to the polls. 

With this experience behind them, the 
branch cooperated with other women’s 
groups to elect a woman to the new 
Junior College Board of Trustees, a 
county-wide project. A qualified candi- 
date was selected and the same tech- 
niques were followed in supporting her. 


Art Program Variations 


Members discussing the AAUW art pro- 
gram sometimes point out the hard spots 
— the college town, the big city, or the 
beginning. In the following quotations 
from branch art chairmen, La Grange is 
cited as a feasible beginning; Petersburg 
and Van Wert as study courses; Bemidji, 
Lawton, and Lebanon as effective com- 
munity projects. Ann Arbor and Athens 
are college towns, and Cincinnati, Tulsa, 
and Portland are big cities. 

La Grange, Illinois (population 10,479; 
membership 156): Our community is highly 
organized, and any “just another” group 
would be doomed. We are trying to appeal to 
the women who are amateurs in the literal 
sense, lovers of the arts, but hesitant about 
joining themselves with those of great talent 
and long-proved skills. We ask only for genuine 
interest. We build toward an understanding, 
particularly of contemporary forms, and a 
reaching toward creative values. There are 
four groups — the novel, drama, art apprecia- 
tion, and music. All are open to the community. 
Our leaders include a graduate of the Yale 
School of the Theatre, another fine arts grad- 
uate, who believes that “anyone can do some- 
thing creative,” and so on. We are having fun 
and real education. 

Petersburg, Virginia (population 30,631; 
membership 39; in arts 14): Last year we had 
an intensive study of the works of Thomas 
Hardy; most significant because he recorded 
nineteenth century life in England with an 
essentially modern point of view. 

Van Wert, Ohio (population 9,227; mem- 
bership more than 60; arts 45): Our piano 
study group (12 members and 3 non-members) 
was organized to revive and encourage an 
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interest in playing the piano, something neg- 
lected since high school days. Old habits of 
listening must really be changed, to appreciate 
some of the new music of today. We also have 
drama and crafts groups. 


Bemidji, Minnesota (population 9,427; 
membership 49; arts 12): The Bemidji Creative 
Art Center . . . our largest community proj- 
ect. ... We organized it two years ago, 
meet in a large basement room in the Medical 
Clinic Building, have three-hour classes every 
Monday night, and hold on all through the 
summer. Of the forty paid memberships, four 
are students, and we even have a few men 
waiting to gather strength before joining. 
Instruction has proceeded in stenciling and 
block printing, painting on wood, metal tool- 
ing, and watercolor. The main emphasis is on 
creating good and original designs. We have 
talks by outsiders, exhibitions, and sales. We 
are beginning a hospital therapy project and 
studying the art of presenting exhibitions. 


Lawton, Oklahoma (population 18,055; 
membership 89): A five-lecture open course on 
Writing Magazine Fiction will be sponsored 
in April. Given by a University of Oklahoma 
faculty member, the fee is $12.50, enrollment 
25, and the intention to lay a foundation for a 
community writer’s group in the future. 


Lebanon, Indiana (population 6,529; 
membership 29; arts 3): Our high school 
instructor has a good band, but has been 
unable to develop popular interest in string 
instruments. We have been helping rouse 
young people by bringing a Christmas concert 
of strings — first and second violin, piano, 
cello and viola. We hope to follow with a second 
and similar concert and also to have instruc- 
tors in string instruments show them and 
talk to the children. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan (population 29,815; 
membership more than 527; arts 350): Our 
School Art Project began in 1945 in the art 
section and was made a special project of the 
branch in 1947. We are assembling a large 
and growing collection of pictures suitable for 
illustration or supplement to school work. 
We provide speakers on art subjects on re- 
quest, and lend our pictures for children to 
use afterward. This year we have given three 
talks on American art to the sixth grades; 
three on Chinese art to the fourth grades; 
two on Mexican art and one on European art 
to the third grades. Two schools have now 
started collections of their own, one by the 
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children and one by the parents. A third school 
has replaced dark and uninspiring old pictures 
with lovely new ones. We have continued to 
buy prints and equipment, and to improve our 
methods of presentation. 


Athens, Ohio (population 7,696; member- 
ship more than 97; arts 32): We stress practi- 
cum and have groups in drama, painting, and 
ceramics. The pressure of activities . . . is 
intense in a college town. Our groups are 
essentially for relaxation and for the purpose 
of exercising the mind and the hands in a 
different way. People come to be busy with 
something they have hankered to do all their 
lives. We have librarians, secretaries, house- 
wives, women in business, and university 
faculty members from other than the Art 
Department. 

We begin by arousing interest and desire 
to do the thing so many want but are afraid 
to do. We try hard to break down adult 
inhibitions which are the first stumbling block 
to any creative undertaking by adults. College 
women who are authorities in their own fields 
are most timid in creative activity. But judg- 
ment, experience, and acquired skills help 
adults to learn more quickly after the start. 

Our leaders are able and enthusiastic, and 
although we are only eighteen months old we 
have community plans, and we create a stir 
when we show our results. 

Cincinnati, Ohio (population 455,610; 
membership 559; arts 60): All sections of the 
arts (literature, writing, drama, design, music, 
crafts, dancing) united in 1948-49 in prepara- 
tion for a pageant on early women of the 
Ohio Valley. Production of “Ohio Women” 
was scheduled for June in the open air theatre 
of the University of Cincinnati. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma ‘(population 142,157; 
membership — more than 564; art committee 
15): The adamant aim for 1949-50 is correla- 
tion and interplay between our branch, Phil- 
brook Art Center, and Tulsa University. We 
offer at the Art Center, and with their co- 
operation, courses in architecture and interior 
design, prints, art appreciation, and a painting 
workshop; at the High School of Manual Arts, 
woodworking, and also photography, writing, 
crafts, and music appreciation. Last year we 
showed Tulsa Children’s Paintings at the 
Museum; and this year we will have the use 
of our new permanent equipment for their 
installation. The art program for our Novem- 
ber tea for local art teachers (83) is already 
under way. We are showing colored slides of 
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the best paintings in our state Children’s 
Project over the ten-year period. 

Portland, Oregon (population 305,394; 
membership — more than 586): We had 
twenty-two study groups in art in 1948-49 
and shall have more in 1949-50. We have 
“adopted” the Portland Art Museum as our 
affiliate for community service. 

For the Berlin Masterpieces exhibition, the 
AAUW first conducted refresher courses for 
300 of our members; then 100 women sold 
$10,550 worth of catalogues to help with the 
cost of bringing the Berlin paintings to Port- 
land; also, 35 of our specially prepared 
“docents”’ guided 3,200 school children 
through the galleries. We provide Saturday 
afternoon movies followed by art lectures to 
crowded halls in the Junior Art Museum. We 
take groups of children to the Junior Sym- 
phony and Junior Civic Theatre. We have 
done some traveling as speakers on art in 
rural communities, and we provided the first 
books for the museum library. 

Our long-time cooperative project with the 
museum is a survey of art objects in the city 
and later in the state. These objects — furni- 
ture, glass, silver, painting — are to be of 
museum quality, must have exceptional art 
merit, and some available history. When such 
an object is located, the owner will be visited 
by a member of the art group — first, to take 
its history and second, to photograph it. The 
interviewer will then do research on the classi- 
fication, write a full report and file it, with the 
photograph at the museum. 

Not all art possessions are owned by the 
wealthy. We have discovered a polychrome 
madonna of extraordinary interest and beauty. 
It is not yet classified, but shows characteris- 
tics of Russia, Greece, and Portugal. The 
member responsible. for this particular item 
must be a student of medieval art, and must 
correspond with and send the photograph to 
authorities on Christian art in this country 
and Europe. 

For obvious reasons, the Art Committee 
doing this work has to be a continuous one 
not elected or appointed each year. Both the 
research worker and the photographer have 
to follow special preparatory courses before 
beginning on this project. 


Adult Discussion Groups 


A series of neighborhood adult discussion 
groups, promoted by the New Orleans, 
Louisiana, Branch for several years, has 


met with such success that the program 
has been adopted as a state project by 
the Louisiana State Division. 

Formal academic subjects, except as 
they occur in the course of discussion, are 
excluded by the New Orleans Branch 
from their group discussion education 
program. Mrs. Louis Abramson, Jr., 
branch president, said that for this proj- 
ect the branch is primarily interested in 
“disseminating and absorbing ideas on 
tolerance, fairness, good citizenship, in- 
dividual and community rights, and re- 
sponsibilities; the value of education; 
evaluation of news, judgment of local, 
state, and national events; and other 
subjects of a general character.” 

Formal courses were eliminated from 
the branch program because other sources 
in New Orleans offer them; because the 
branch felt the thoughtful attitude 
emanating from general discussions was 
most needed by the members as well as 
non-members; and because they felt that 
community-wide group discussions have 
their greatest value in that they supple- 
ment and stimulate the evaluation of the 
media of public communication. The 
branch opened the project to all citizens 
because it felt heterogeneous contacts 
and exchange of ideas with all kinds of 
people would not only benefit AAUW 
members but would take the branch out 
of the ivory-tower classification in the 
eyes of the community. 


An Effective Legislative Program 


That a branch of fifty members can have 
an effective study and action program in 
legislation is demonstrated by the report 
of the River Falls, Wisconsin, Branch 
Legislative Committee. The co-chairmen 
of the committee divided the work into 
three parts: a monthly report, either by 
newsletter or resumé at the general meet- 
ing, on the legislative activities in the 
state and national capitals; newspaper 
publicity on legislative work; and or- 
ganization of a dinner discussion group to 
survey political situations. 

The dinner discussion group of twelve 
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members covered post-election policies, 
the Electoral College, and highlights of 
the AAUW Legislative Program, includ- 
ing housing and rent control, federal aid 
to education, extension of social security, 
a public health program, the Atlantic 
Pact, and displaced persons. Discussions 
were guided by Miss Adele Bloom, social 
science professor at River Falls State 
Teachers College. 

After careful study, the discussion 
group adopted a resolution calling for the 
abolition of the Electoral College. Copies 
were sent to the state legislative chair- 
man, to every Wisconsin branch, and to 
United States Congressmen. Before taking 
action, the committee made a thorough 
survey of the background and proceedings 
of the Electoral College and the Gossett 
proposal — reintroduced in the 81st Con- 
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gress — to abolish the College. A referen- 
dum on the group’s findings was sub- 
mitted to the entire branch membership. 
With branch support, the Legislative 
Program Committee took action in in- 
teresting the entire state in supporting a 
more direct election of our President and 
Vice-President. 

Miss Nathalie Delander, co-chairman 
of the branch Legislative Program Com- 
mittee, prepared notes on the Wiscon- 
sin State Government and the 69th 
Legislature. Members of the River Falls 
Branch were also briefed on the major 
bills before the United States House and 
Senate. 

From the effective newspaper clippings 
received at Headquarters, one must judge 
that the committee succeeded in getting 
good news coverage of its program. 
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Biennial Record 


of the Headquarters Staff, 1947-49 





To THE MEMBERS: 


The General Director submits herewith the 
Biennial Record covering the activities of the 
Headquarters staff for the years 1947-49. So 
varied and active a period can hardly be sum- 
marized. But an attempt is made to record the 
highlights of accomplishment, together with a 
review of trends that shaped the activities of 
the staff in this period. 

The members, with few exceptions, have but 
a dim notion of Headquarters at work. Your 
staff are good company. In a material sense 
their rewards are not high; in the sense of 
satisfaction their rewards are abundant. At- 
tuned to the interests of the Association and 
its members, their work reaches far into the 
structure of society, national and interna- 
tional, and social purpose. It is a great privilege 
to be a member of the staff, and a very great 
responsibility. 

The national staff serves all groups of the 
Association. In her excellent Fall 1947 Jour- 
NAL article, Dr. Margaret Mead pointed out 
their three roles — as an executive body within 
convention mandate, as a resource group to 
membership units, and as representatives or 
delegates of the entire membership. Through 
these duties they carry out policies adopted 
by you or your representatives. 

The General Director’s chief responsibility, 
as the coordinating and developing officer of 
the Association, is continuous examination as 
to the direction in which the organization is 
proceeding and the degree of success so far 
reached. Her work requires keeping constantly 
in touch with leaders in the field, with national 
committees and the Headquarters staff, and 
being informed regarding educational develop- 
ments of consequence to the Association. 

As the Association increases in size, com- 
plications arise where the Association’s work 
does not show corresponding increase in vital- 
ity and depth. High membership figures that 


Report of the General Director 


dilute relationships and consequently the 
quality of performance must be a continuing 
anxiety within the Association; for all defini- 
tions of AAUW purpose that are not meant 
for cloudland must have at their core quality 
performance in “practical educational work” 
and the idea of a stimulating working relation- 
ship among all units. 

This consideration is mentioned at the be- 
ginning because of its vital relation to policy. 
AAUW is unique among American organiza- 
tions in many respects. It was established only 
after objectives had been thoroughly consid- 
ered. It is singular in its history because it has 
held steadily to these objectives. A constant 
revision of policy based upon these objectives 
is necessary if the Association is to keep a 
direct relationship to society. The Associa- 
tion’s educational program is socially impor- 
tant only if it is geared to the life of our time, 
and becomes dynamic when it deals with the 
tasks that only university women are equipped 
to undertake. 

Who decides policy? The AAUW biennial 
convention is the supreme policy-making body. 
According to Dr. Mead, it has to provide a 
bridge between the policies which have been 
operative since the last convention, and shifts 
in policy or new policies which may develop. 
It has to provide an on-going sense of purpose 
within which groups can carry on until the 
next convention, and lay groundwork for the 
next meeting. Between conventions, the Board 
of Directors has certain definite policy-making 
powers. 

The absurdity of the supposition that a 
group of staff members, each left to her own 
devices, constitutes the Association’s policy- 
making body, should be patent to all. Author- 
ity for policy-making rests with the conven- 
tion, the administrative officers, and the na- 
tional committees; their directives govern the 
work of the staff. Many of you, and certainly 
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all of your representatives, are deeply con- 
cerned with policy and give constant attention 
to it. During the past biennium there has been 
no diminution in the demands made upon your 
staff, as subsequent pages will indicate. In fact, 
all of the signs at present point to the prob- 
ability that such demands will increase rather 
than diminish. 


Conventions 


Preparation for the 1949 biennial convention 
in Seattle, Washington, began before the post- 
convention work of the 1947 convention was 
completed. With Mrs. C. S. Bluemel, the 
Board’s liaison officer on local convention ar- 
rangements, the General Director visited 
Seattle in the spring of 1948 while on a field 
trip in the North Pacific Region. The physical 
arrangements and the talent resources of that 
community were surveyed and the initial plans 
inaugurated for this convention. Program- 
planning was initiated by the Convention 
Program Committee, October 9-10, 1948. 
Carrying through on these and other details 
then became an absorbing job. 

The Association should look forward to set- 
ting up a convention department not only to 
take care of all that a biennial meeting entails, 
but to work on other meetings of the Associa- 
tion for which innumerable requests for aid 
come to Headquarters. 


Ninth IFUW Conference 


The AAUW Headquarters planned the pre- 
conference visits of 50 foreign delegates from 
25 countries who participated in the first post- 
war Conference of the IFUW, held in Toronto, 
Canada, August 11-16, 1947. The branches in 
Boston, New York, White Plains, Philadel- 
phia, and Washington, D. C., were generous 
hostesses. 

Close cooperation was given the Canadian 
Federation of University Women and the 
IFUW Headquarters on program and arrange- 
ments for the Conference. Likewise, profes- 
sional contacts were made for the delegates 
who wished to visit colleges, universities, labo- 
ratories, and museums in this country after 
the Toronto meeting. 


State Presidents Conference 


The third gathering of state presidents was 
held in Washington, D. C., June 16-19, 1948. 
Plans were developed in the preceding months 
for an intensive conference on AAUW pro- 
gram, policies, and techniques. At the formal 
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sessions there were lively discussions of state 
division problems and procedures, in relation 
to branches, the region, and the national 
organization. 


Unfinished Business 


The controversy which involved the Asso- 
ciation in legal action in the United States 
District Court of the District of Columbia, and 
finally resulted in appeals from the decision of 
that court to the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia Circuit, be- 
gan in the fall of 1946. The refusal to admit a 
Negro applicant and the inconsistency be- 
tween the Washington Branch by-laws and the 
national By-Laws were at issue. The prepara- 
tion of testimony, the checking of facts in 
records, and conferences with lawyers and 
others concerned became a time-consuming 
task throughout the first half of 1948. The 
President, the General Director, and_ the 
Comptroller were the witnesses called on be- 
half of the national Association’s position. 

A second legal matter, which came to the 
Association’s doorstep in the spring of 1948, re- 
quired searching the archives for data and 
correspondence from 1922 to the present. This 
was concerned with a trust fund set up in 1922 
out of an unexpended balance of funds raised 
in this country to purchase a gram of radium 
for Mme. Marie Curie. The AAUW through 
its members and branches had contributed 
substantially to this fund. The American Com- 
mittee, Inc., which handled the monies, de- 
cided to use the balance as a trust fund, the 
income to go to Mme. Curie during her life- 
time, and upon her death to her daughter, 
Mme. Joliot-Curie, so long as the latter con- 
tinued research on radium; thereafter, income 
on this balance was to be used for the educa- 
tion of women students of French or American 
nationality in chemistry, physics, or radiology. 
In 1928, the American Committee, Inc. as- 
signed its interest in the disposition of the fund 
to the AAUW. The trustees now ask a deter- 
mination of the interests of the various parties 
involved, and disposition of the fund by the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York. 


Board and Committees 


Our President, Dr. Althea K. Hottel, has 
made a superhuman effort throughout this 
period. She not only has traveled thousands of 
miles to branch and other AAUW group meet- 
ings, but has spent days and nights on AAUW 
business in addition to her exacting university 
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work. Despite these calls upon her time and 
energies, she has been in close touch with 
Headquarters, where she has been ever ready 
to help and counsel. 

Our Board ot Directors likewise has been an 
extremely hard-working group throughout this 
biennium. In each of their three-day sessions, 
Board members have dealt with problems and 
plans, and formulated policies and significant 
pronouncements for the guidance of standing 
and special committees, the staff, and other 
units of the Association — all in the interest 
of the more effective functioning of a large 
organization. 

The eight standing national committees 
have spent a total of thirty days during the 
biennium in meetings devoted to aspects of the 
Association’s program. 


Cooperation with Related Groups 


The General Director has served on the U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO, and on 
the Executive Council of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education; as chairman of 
the Citizens Federal Advisory Committee to 
the U. S. Office of Education; as a member of 
the National Commission on International 
Educational Reconstruction, the National 
Commission on Motion Pictures for Adult 
Education, the Committee on Insurance and 
Annuities and the Committee on Public Rela- 
tions of the Association of American Colleges, 
the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 
American Women’s Hospitals — Honorary 
Committee, the Jane Addams Award Commit- 
tee, and the National Foundation for Educa- 
tion in American Citizenship. 

There are always related activities with the 
American Council on Education, the National 
Education Association, the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, and the National 
Association of Deans of Women. Colleges and 
universities on the AAUW list frequently make 
inquiries about Association policy, and ask for 
suggestions regarding faculty appointments, or 
curriculum and other programs for women 
students. These institutions have, in turn, been 
exceedingly helpful to the Association in co- 
operative arrangements for our international 
study grant holders. 


The Headquarters Staff 

Between April 1, 1947 and April 1, 1949 
there have been 56 changes in personnel at 
Headquarters. From April 1, 1947 to April 1, 
1948 there were $1 resignations, and from 


April 1, 1948 to April 1, 1949 there were 25 
resignations. 

During this two-year period there have been 
the following changes: 


Number No. of Changes 
Secretaries........ 12 21 
Clerks and typists. 12 28 
Addressograph op- 

Se 2 
Office supervisor... 1 1 
Associates........ 8 + 


The reasons for resignations have been given 
as follows: 22 took better-paying positions; 14 
left the city; 8 resigned because of changes in 
personal plans, 2 because of ill health, and 2 
retired; and 8 were found unsatisfactory and 
asked to leave. 

Few outside the Headquarters can realize 
what a burden this turnover has placed upon 
those whose joint labors are required if the 
staff is to strengthen services to committees 
and membership. The continued increase in 
membership is evident in these figures: 


June 1,°47 June 1,’48 April 1,’°49 


Corporate 178 184 187 
Affiliated 

Alumnae 20 20 21 
Branches 994 1,045 1,081 
National 


Members 94,597 97,680 105,371 


Distribution of Publications 


AAUW publications are of three types: (1) 
those intended to interpret AAUW and its 
program to members and other individuals and 
groups; (2) those designed specifically to aid 
officers and chairmen; and (3) study materials. 
The distribution of these for the biennium 
follows: 


JOURNAL, average circulation per is- 
sue (4 issues yearly)............ 

General Director's Letter, average cir- 
culation per issue (3 issues yearly) 

Leaflets and pamphlets (free) 
(AAUW Offers You, leaflets on Fel- 
lowship Program and International 
Grants, fellowship announce- 
ments, Procedure for Approval of 
Colleges and Universities, AAUW 
Membership — Approved Universi- 
ties and Colleges, AAUW Member- 
ship Policy, Guide for Branch 
Treasurers, Guide for Membership 
Chairmen, AAUW By-Laws) 


114,000 


11,000 


147,580 
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Handbooks, State and Branch (free) 30,700 
For-sale materials 

(study guides, bulletins, reprints, 

Ra a ie a alee 10,209 


Work of the Staff 


The following sections of this two-year re- 
port trace the work of the members of the pro- 
fessional staff at Headquarters. These notes 
are necessarily brief. It must be left to the 
reader’s imagination to fill in the background 
of correspondence, conferences, continuous 
study, and cooperation that go into the success 
of any activity. All of the Associates write for 
the JouRNAL and often secure articles on mat- 
ters of AAUW concern in their fields. Each 
associate contributes to the General Director’s 
Letter a section for chairmen in her field, out- 
lining current program developments and giv- 
ing current information and references. The 
associates work with the respective national 
committees, furnishing committee members 
with materials and with summaries of branch 
and state activities and suggestions gleaned 
from reports, making necessary preparations 
for committee meetings, and carrying out 
plans in response to committees’ suggestions 
as approved by the Board. Staff services in 
connection with the committees range from 
research in preparation of study materials to 
the delegated and administrative details of the 
committees’ work, including secretarial work. 

The associates carry out committee sugges- 
tions as to study materials and program em- 
phases, outlining to the branches and state 
divisions possibilities for developing their work 
along the lines recommended by the commit- 
tees and approved by the Board. 

In connection with work on legislation en- 
dorsed by the Association, the Legislative 
Program Associate calls on the “subject- 
matter” associates for advice and assistance 
on items in their fields. 

Staff members take part in preparations for 
the biennial convention and state presidents 
conference, carrying responsibility for many 
details involved in making these meetings a 
success, 

These are endeavors common to all the pro- 
fessional staff. 

Particularly it should be remembered that 
scarcely any piece of work at Headquarters is 
accomplished by one individual working alone: 
if a task concerns administrative, program, or 
budget policy, the General Director is con- 
sulted; if the Association funds are involved, 
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the Comptroller has a responsibility; when 
materials are being prepared, the Editor ad- 
vises; and there is constant interchange of in- 
formation and ideas among all staff members. 

Nor can any Headquarters report omit men- 
tion of the secretaries, the mimeographer, the 
records clerks, the addressographers, the publi- 
cation clerk, and the mailing room, whose 
work contributes directly or indirectly to every 
Headquarters endeavor. 

The following pages indicate the special 
activities — in addition to the general duties 
outlined above — which have occupied your 
professional staff in the past two years.! 


Administrative Associate 


Miss Mary H. Smith has carried a variety 
of staff responsibilities. As Administrative 
Associate she has answered queries on eligibil- 
ity; checked details of branch organization; 
advised on procedures for record-keeping and 
issuing membership cards; and had general 
supervision of purchase of equipment and 
supplies, and of the secretarial and clerical 
personnel. She also served on committees 
of the Washington Branch and the national 
Association on the joint use of the Headquar- 
ters building; and after the branch moved 
from the national building, she continued to 
carry responsibilities for operation of the 
building. 

As secretary to the Committee on Standards 
and Recognition of Colleges and Universities, 
Miss Smith has carried the work of the na- 
tional office in connection with applying insti- 
tutions, and kept the membership informed on 
membership rulings. 

Miss Smith is also secretary to the commit- 
tees on Fellowship Awards and International 
Grants. In the 1947-49 biennium, 231 fellow- 
ship applications have been handled, and 51 
awards. Administration of the international 
grants has required an immense amount of 
detail for each student, — placing in a suitable 
college or university, arranging for room and 
board, providing necessary credentials, seeing 
that students are met, arranging for holidays, 
special travel, summer sessions, etc., and ad- 
vising on individual problems from dentistry 
to degree requirements. 





1 Because of space limitations, the General 
Director’s report on the work of the staff, 
which was distributed to delegates at the Seat- 
tle convention, is given here only in skeleton- 
ized form. — Epiror’s NOTE. 
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Higher Education Associate 


Charged with the responsibility of developing 
the Association’s interest in secondary and 
higher education, Miss Helen M. Hosp and her 
successor, Dr. Melva Lind, have fostered a 
variety of activities. 

In connection with the Questionnaire Sur- 
vey on Higher Education, pre-tests of the ques- 
tionnaire and checks on the returns were made 
with 10 selected branches. Some 30,000 re- 
turns were received at the Headquarters 
office and shipped to the statistical analyst. 

For guidance in advising on recent gradu- 
ates’ interests, a poll of AAUW officers is be- 
ing taken to glean information on new tech- 
niques and valid policies. 

The Associate in Higher Education has been 
a member of the Committee on the Inter- 
change of Teachers, centered in the United 
States Office of Education, acting as a con- 
sultant and in a liaison capacity. 

She has represented the Association at 
numerous conferences and meetings of educa- 
tional organizations, such as the Association 
of American Colleges, Conference of Academic 
Deans, American Council on Education, Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women, etc. 

In the past two years, the Associate has 
made 20 branch visits and attended 4 regional 
and 2 state meetings. 


Childhood Education Associate 


The Associate in Childhood Education, Miss 
Christine Heinig, on joining the staff two years 
ago, brought to completion two projects al- 
ready initiated. A study outline, Postwar 
Check on Prewar Trends in the American Fam- 
ily, by Mrs. E. K. Butler, was published. More 
than 500 copies have been sold, and a supple- 
mentary bibliography (1949) and a list of 
films on American family life have been added. 
The survey of services for young children was 
concluded, with 124 branches in 37 states par- 
ticipating and significant indications of needs 
revealed. 

The Associate has assisted the Committee 
on the Vassar Summer Institute scholarship, 
given each year to an AAUW member. She has 
served as a member of the National Commis- 
sion on Children and Youth and the Advisory 
Commission on the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
which has been planning the 1950 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth; the Na- 
tional Council on Family Life; the United 
Nations Appeal for Children’s Fund; the In- 
term Executive Committee of the Joint Com- 


mittee of National Youth-Serving Organiza- 
tions and Media for Communication; and the 
Youth Conservation Clearing House; and has 
cooperated with other related organizations, 
such as the National Association for Nursery 
School Education and the Association for 
Childhood Education International. 

Miss Heinig in these two years has attended 
59 AAUW branch, state, and regional meet- 
ings. 


International Relations Associate 


In 1947-49 the work of the international rela- 
tions office was carried by Dr. Helen Dwight 
Reid, International Relations Associate, and 
her successor, Dr. Phoebe Morrison, with as- 
sistance from Mrs. Denys Roberts and Miss 
Mary G. Jones in the intervals when the office 
was without an associate. 

For the IFUW Conference at Toronto, 
August 1947, Dr. Reid handled correspondence 
concerning the 200 American delegates, served 
as consultant to the Canadian committees and 
as a member of the secretariat, and assisted 
foreign delegates who visited the United 
States before or after the conference. 

Dr. Morrison attended the IFUW Council 
meeting, August 1948, at Eastbourne, Eng- 
land, and made contacts on the Continent 
which have been helpful to AAUW relation- 
ships with sister federations. 

Other activities connected with IFUW have 
included introductions for traveling AAUW 
members to federations abroad, hospitality 
to foreign visitors, implementation of a Brit- 
ish-American university women’s correspond- 
ence scheme, and disseminating information 
on IFUW to AAUW members. Names of 
needy members of federations in Europe have 
been furnished for groups wishing to send par- 
cels, and names from a list of university 
women in DP camps in Germany have been 
sent to AAUW groups wishing to help. 

The IFUW has been granted consultative 
status by the UN Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and Dr. Morrison is serving, with Dr. 
Janet Robb, as representative of the IFUW 
in this connection. 

In response to requests, the Associate has 
prepared reading lists, and has arranged for 
the writing of several study guides. An analy- 
sis was made of the data secured by branches 
in their survey of teaching in our schools about 
the United Nations, and a report was sent to 
the State Department for delivery to the 
United Nations. 
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The Associate has also handled correspond- 
ence involved in applications to AAUW’s 
Oxford Selections Committee. 

The International Relations Associate has 
attended many State Department conferences 
and cooperated with the State Department, 
the U. S. Women’s Bureau, and various em- 
bassies in hospitality programs for foreign 
women. 

After the Dallas convention, Dr. Reid trav- 
eled extensively in Texas and attended two 
state and one regional meeting and several 
branch meetings. Dr. Morrison has spoken 
at 28 branch and state meetings. 


Social Studies Associate 


Acting on the recommendation of the Social 
Studies Committee that special attention be 
given to the European Recovery Program, 
the Social Studies Associate, Mrs. Edith Sher- 
rard, cooperated with the Legislative Program 
Associate in developing study materials on 
ERP and urged branch chairmen to study and 
discuss the issues involved. 

In preparation for developing a study pro- 
gram on minority problems and group ten- 
sions, activities that had been carried on by 
branches in this field were carefully analyzed 
and many professional people consulted; and 
state presidents, after a carefully planned dis- 
cussion session at their 1948 conference, were 
asked to make recommendations. The Social 
Studies Associate then prepared the pamphlet, 
Group Tensions in the United States — An Out- 
line for Community Study. 

The Associate secured valuable guidance in 
preparing practical reading lists, by circulating 
to branch chairmen a list of periodicals in the 
social studies field, to be checked for avail- 
ability in local libraries. 

A packet of materials on housing and on 
public health was assembled in 1948. 

The Associate has represented AAUW ata 
variety of conferences, chiefly on housing, 
public health, and current economic problems. 
She is a member of the Consumer Advisory 
Committee to the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, and in 1948-49 has been secretary to 
the Executive Committee of the Advisory 
Committee. She has attended as observer 
meetings of the Consumer Clearing House, 
Housing Legislative Information Service, etc. 

Mrs. Sherrard served as a member of the 
committee set up by the Board of Directors 
to draft a national travel program, and in 
1948-49 had the assignment of arranging with 
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state presidents the circuits of state and 
branch meetings attended by national com- 
mittees, Board, and staff members under this 
plan. During the biennium, she visited 35 
branches and participated in 17 state meet- 
ings. 


Art Associate 


Much of the work of Miss Lura Beam as Art 
Associate has been carried on through corre- 
spondence with members in consultation on 
arts projects. Many local projects are being de- 
veloped experimentally, such as a community 
art institute, municipal collections of paint- 
ings, initiation of an arts center, exhibitions of 
local art, provision of art instruction and en- 
couragement of understanding of art on the 
part of children. 

Interest of the American National Theater 
and Academy has been enlisted in a pioneering 
project in the theater. ANTA has furnished an 
initial bibliography, and a study course is in 
first draft. 

To encourage creative writing, the Art As- 
sociate has continued a writing project begun 
in 1939. In 1947-48, verse or short stories were 
submitted by 139 members; in 1948-49 by 
165. After initial judging by a branch group 
experienced in this type of writing, the ten 
highest entries among short stories were sent 
to the Atlantic Monthly and the ten best poems 
to Poetry for selection of the winners. The win- 
ning entries receive professional criticism — 
the only “prize”’ offered. 

Community projects have been encouraged, 
particularly exhibitions. During the biennium 
the arts office circulated 21 exhibitions (5 of 
them new), handling all the details of collec- 
tion (by borrowing, buying, or arranging for 
assembly by a museum or school), routing, 
records, insurance, packing, storage, recondi- 
tioning, etc. In the biennium, these national 
exhibitions had 159 showings with attendance 
estimated at 186,775; and 25,000 flyers — 
study material in miniature — were distrib- 
uted. 

The Art Associate has also frequently ad- 
vised on exhibitions arranged locally by 
branches, — 412 in this biennium. 

A project on newspaper reporting has been 
carried on in connection with the exhibitions 
to stimulate public education. 

Handbooks have been issued, for the sharing 
of state and branch experience in the arts, and 
the Associate has visited five states, speaking 
at branch meetings and a regional conference. 
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BIENNIAL RECORD OF THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF, 1947-49 


Status of Women Associate 


Miss Marjorie Temple, who joined the Head- 
quarters staff in the fall of 1947, has divided 
her time between the programs in legislation 
and status of women. When work in these 
fields was heaviest, Mrs. Frances V. Speek, 
Miss Temple’s predecessor, gave part-time as- 
sistance on status of women. 

Miss Temple as Status of Women Associate 
prepared reports on several of the commis- 
sions established by the President; presented 
testimony at national conventions of both 
major political parties in support of an equal 
pay plank in the party platform; and queried 
the two leading presidential candidates in re- 
gard to utilizing women in official positions. 
She assisted in preparation of a handbook 
for chairmen in this field, and brought the his- 
tory of the Status of Women Committee 
up to date. 


Associate on Legislative Program 


As Legislative Program Associate, Miss Tem- 
ple has continuously furnished information to 
the membership on legislation supported by 
the Association, and at appropriate times has 
arranged with members to present t.stimony 
for the Association in behalf of measures sup- 
ported by AAUW, and helped prepare the 
statements presented. 

Congressional action on the Marshall Plan 
and on federal aid to education were two 
major legislative concerns in this period. 
Branches were urged to educate themselves 
and their communities, and chairmen were 
alerted when action seemed timely. The na- 
tion-wide response of AAUW was impressive. 

Following the procedures used before the 
Dallas Convention, the present Legislative 
Program, together with explanatory notes and 
voting sheets, was sent to all branches. The 
votes were tabulated and comments com- 
piled, and all the materials were studied by the 
Legislative Program Committee for purposes 
of developing a tentative Legislative Program 
to present to the Seattle Convention. As finally 
drawn up by the committee and approved by 
the Board, the program was sent back to the 
branches with explanatory notes; in order that 
each member of the Association might be able 
to study it, the tentative program was printed 
in the JouRNAL. 

The Associate has prepared a handbook for 
branch and state legislative chairmen, outlin- 
ing procedures and explaining objectives and 
Policies. 


In this biennium, Miss Temple has also at- 
tended 51 branch and state meetings, and 
participated in several local radio programs. 


Fellowship Funds Associate 


The Fellowship Funds Associate, Mrs. Ruth 
W. Tryon, is also Editor of AAUW publica- 
tions. In connection with the fellowship pro- 
gram, she has prepared materials for use in fel- 
lowship meetings, advised on programs, ex- 
plained objectives, furnished names of possible 
speakers (international students, fellows, for- 
mer fellows, and committee members), ar- 
ranged speaking itineraries, made contacts 
between donors of “named grants” and the 
recipients, kept records of the various fellow- 
ships and their status and provisions, and ad- 
vised on the form of bequests. In the past 
two years, she has spoken at 31 meetings — 
regional, state, and branch. 


Editor 


In her editorial capacity Mrs. Tryon has been 
particularly concerned with making the Jour- 
NAL more readable. The Art Associate has 
cooperated in a plan for enlivening the Jour- 
NAL pages with drawings and at the same time 
bringing the work of significant modern artists 
to AAUW members. 

The General Director's Letter has, we think, 
been made increasingly attractive and useful 
as a working bulletin for chairmen and officers. 

An earlier section of this report indicates 
the other publications which pass through the 
editorial office. Some are written by the Ed- 
itor, others edited, and all are supervised 
through the printing process. 


Publicity Representative 


News of the AAUW is sent out on a nation- 
wide scale by our Publicity Representative, 
Miss Lucile Furman, who is a part-time mem- 
ber of the staff. 

Releases, issued when the Association does 
something that would interest its members 
and the public, are sent on an average of once 
a month to all branch and state publicity chair- 
men, and to the wire services, larger news- 
papers, and radio networks. Local chairmen 
are advised how to give a local slant to these 
news stories to ensure acceptance by the local 
papers. When time is limited releases are sent 
directly to a Washington list of papers and 
other media. 

Feature articles and releases have laid the 
groundwork for convention publicity, and 
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careful preparation has been made to furnish 
adequate materia! for reporters at Seattle. 


Comptroller 


A small idea of the responsibilities of the 
Comptroller, Mrs. Yna R. McClintock, may 
be given by mentioning some of the funds for 
which her office is responsible. In 1947-48, na- 
tional membership dues amounted to $244,200; 
these, plus fees from corporate members, rein- 
statements, JOURNAL subscriptions and adver- 
tising, etc., brought the total under “General 
Fund” and “Miscellaneous Accounts” for 
that year to $301,966.91. On May 31, 1948, 
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fellowship investments — memorial, reserve, 
and Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — 
totaled $1,038,830.43. The Comptroller’s office 
in 1947-48 dispensed $99,927.43 in fellowship 
stipends and international grants. 

The Comptroller also serves as a non-voting 
member of the Board, and has represented 
the national Association on the committees 
which handled joint arrangements of the As- 
sociation and the Washington Branch regard- 
ing operation of the Headquarters building. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Katuryn McHate 
General Director 


BOOK MSS. WELCOMED 


Every author delights in a best seller, but even a book 
with a limited audience can prove profitable when 
expertly designed and promoted. We publish books 
of every classification; our editors are understanding 
and cooperative. Write Dept. Z for free literature. 
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are you treating it right? 


FUTURES have a hardy way of arriving whether we have 


provided for them or not, but if we have they provide better 


WOMAN WITH A FUTURE, another in our series of in- 
formational booklets, was especially written to answer some of the 
questions professional and business women ask us. It discusses 
financial security in general, and shows how ten different women ate 
using life insurance to meet their financial responsibilities both to 
their families and to themselves. 


You may obtain your copy without cost by writing to Marion Stevens 
Eberly, Director, Women’s Division, INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE, 
60 East 42nd St., New York City 17. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


For the year ending June 30, 1949 


BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 
GENERAL FUND 
Current Assets: 
ite ic Bséere 5-088 $193,725 .31 
Advances.......... 1,608.82 $195,334.13 
Investments: 


Washington Loan & 


Trust Co., Trustee. 228,504 .94 
Fixed Assets: 
Land and Building.. 204,006.99 
Furniture and Fix- 
I ced atusita wie aed $5,102.56 239,109.55 
Deferred Expense: 
JouRNAL Paper..... 795 .20 
Film Strip......... 12.50 
IFUW Council... .. 472.77 
Transmittals....... 7.50 1,287 .97 
ici ka ca ak ponerse $664,236 .59 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
Sec red earn ue ic aaa 2,815.21 
Investments: 
Washington Loan and Trust Co., 
ES wit. Mucwnweiutes clea 1,039,063 .75 


$1,041,878 . 96 


Totau ASSETS............ $1,706,115 .55 


LIABILITIES AND PRINCIPAL 
GENERAL FUND 


Accrued Liabilities: 





Fire Insurance...... $ 360.00 
Seattle Convention. . 5,534.77 % 5,894.77 
Deferred Income: 
Special Gifts....... 146 .97 
Dues Paid in Ad- 
ib Ca wieaaes 22,502 .55 
International Special 47.10 
Special Publications 
Accounts........ 898.01 23,594 .63 
Reserves: 
Administrative Re- 
WN eicatews wae $0,788 .12 
For Recognition of 
Past Services... .. 22,172.00 
Securities Reserve. . . 7,810.91 
Life Memberships. . . 13,100.00 
Headquarters Re- 
serves: 
Building......... 52,069 .28 
Furniture and Fix- 
WI cAi.5scadn 5,000 .00 


Depreciation-Office 
Equipment... .. 
New Office Equip- 


4,500 .00 
6,000 .00 


1,440 . 26 
Fellowship Emergen- 
cy Fund......... 
Fellowship Income 
ee 


46,301 . 22 


8,630.07 197,811.86 


Capital Account...... 
Fellowships: 
Fellowship Stipends. 
International Grants. 


239,109.55 


77,267 .70 
120,558.08 197,825.78 


$664,236 . 59 


ENDOWMENT FUND 


Fellowship Trust Accounts: 
Million Dollar Fellow- 
ship Funds 
National Units... 
International Units 


531,755.91 
260,346.81 792,102.72 
Memorial Endow- 
249,562 .04 
Premium and Dis- 
count Account.... 214.20 


$1,041,878 . 96 


Tora LIABILITIES AND 


a $1,706,115 .55 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
June 1, 1948 to June 30, 1949 


GENERAL BUDGET 
Income: 


Dues — 108,427 individual mem- 


bers @ $2.50.... $271,067.50 

158 institutional mem- 
bers @ $25.00... 4,700.00 

affiliated alumnae 
| eae , 430 .00 

2,363 reinstatement fees 
@ $2.00....... 4,726 .00 
Inspection fees....... 1,000.00 

JOURNAL: 

IEE icv jccesscccuns 9,427 .63 
PN 95.44 crewncsense 1,364 .93 
I So i os:ck a wesc enew eres 844.01 
Headquarters — room rentals... . . 2,066.10 
Interest on life memberships... . . . 412.50 
Convention — Registration fees. . . 7,675 .70 
Miscellaneous income....... 1,122.02 
Tota INcOME........ $304,836 .39 
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Expenditures: 


General Organization and Administration 


Elected officers............... $14,959 .99 
Membership — Standards and 

MINIS 5555. 6-60 cs econo 4,951.94 
Membership — Records. ...... 29,889 .31 
General administration........ 17,550 . 26 
Treasurer’s office............. 


12,199.72 


Tota GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


AND ADMINISTRATION...... $79,551 . 22 





General Program (Committees and 
Headquarters Expense) 


MRPPINUNINOIE ood 6 ae icrca oc see sic $19,872.68 
International............ 11,927.33 
WEN NOR Sie eis harawsas 10,059.70 
Status of Women............. 6,176 .94 
ee ee ee 4,112.61 
aa i 8s on gh AOA ln 9,441 58 
Fellowships (Promotion and Ad- 

maepistretiom) ...............- 12,844 .92 
Publications and Publicity: 

cS nena sis FSS ati 52,434 .01 


General Director's Letter... ... 
Other communications and ex- 


9,071.51 


21,594.44 


$157,535.72 





TotaL GENERAL PROGRAM... 


Special Items 
Office supplies and expense. .... 
Headquarters operations and 
monsmlemamce. . .....< ccc cess 
Taxes, retirement and insurance: 
Teachers Insurance and Annu- 


17,302 .32 


18,151.20 


ity Association........... 936 .00 
Social Security taxes...... 1,736 .62 
Other taxes and insurance... . 894.47 

Depreciation ...........66066. 4,963 .88 

WINE sc eiia. cosas were ks 1,814.63 

General personnel and emergency 
eee rer 10,008 . 06 


ee NIN c's eb bw Sib iadtnrs 
Travel program............... 
State Presidents Conference 

(June 1048)............ aes 2,750.82 
Convention (June 1949)....... 19,193 .53 
Miscellaneous................ 680.50 
$ 93,527 .66 
$330,614.60 


9,067 .28 
6,028 35 


Tora. SpPEcIAL ITEMS....... 
Tora, EXPENsE............ 


NNN S55 ate a ede ois 


FELLOWSHIP STIPEND ACCOUNTS 
June 1, 1948 to June 30, 1949 
Balance June 1, 1948.............. 
Income: 
Interest on investments $33,294.03 
Stipend contributions 13,754.01 


$78,509 . 96 


47,048 . 04 


$125,558 .00 


Disbursements: 
Stipend payments 
Million Dollar Fund 
Fellowships... .. 
“Living Fellowships” 
Memorial Fellow- 
7 Se ee 


$32,736 .05 
8,362.75 


6,500.00 47,598.80 





$ 77,959 20 


Transfer to Principal Accounts....... 691.50 


BaLANcE, June 30, 1949..... $ 77,267.70 


INTERNATIONAL GRANTS 

June 1, 1948 to June 30, 1949 
Balance June 1, 1948.............. $ 85,143.59 
Income 


OmtrtURIOUS ..... «occ c ce cccesuce 99,475 . 56 


184,619.15 





Disbursements 
International Grants. 
Administrative ex- 

INE ec assicecsctanka 


$63,472 . 56 


588.51 64,061.07 


$120,558 .08 


BALANCE, June 30, 1949..... 








Tue Boarp or Directors: 


We have audited the accounts and records of 
American Association of University Women for the 
period June 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949. The scope of 
our examination primarily covered the accounta- 
bility of the Treasurer to the Association and did 
not include a review of the distribution of receipts 
and disbursements. 

We hereby certify that the cash receipts, as shown 
by the records, were vouched by comparison with 
the counterfoil acknowledgments, and were ac- 
counted for by deposits in the authorized depository 
banks and by cash and cash items on hand at June 
30, 1949. 

All cash disbursements were substantiated by 
properly approved vouchers. 

The balances of the several bank accounts at June 
30, 1949, were verified by confirmations received 
from the depositories and were reconciled with the 
cash account as at the close of the audit period. Cash 
and cash items on hand at June 30, 1949, were veri- 
fied by subsequent count on August 1, 1949, and rec- 
oncilement was effected with receipts of the inter- 
vening period. The bank accounts were again veri- 
fied and reconciled as at the day of the cash count. 

Securities in the Trust Funds were accounted for 
by comparison with an itemized acknowledgment 
from the Washington Loan and Trust Company, 
Trustee. The details of the trustee accounts are 
presented in our formal audit report dated August 
2, 1949. The total book value of the securities and 
the total unexpended trust funds were reconciled 
with the general ledger controlling accounts. 


(Signed) 


August 2, 1949 ReEGARDIE AND Brooks, C.P.A. 
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AAUW STANDING COMMITTEES 





The President and General Director are ez officio members of these committees. 


Education 


Chairman: Dr. ConsTANCE WARREN (President 
Emeritus, Sarah Lawrence College), 225 East 
73rd St., New York 21, N. Y. (May 1 - Nov. 1, 
North Waterford, Me.) 

Mrs. EstHER RAUSHENBUSH, Dean of the Col- 
lege, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Mrs. PEARL ANDERSON WANAMAKER, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Olympia, 
Wash. 

Mrs. IsaBEL McLAUGHLIN STEPHENS, Assistant 
Professor of Education, Wellesley College, Welles- 
ley 81, Mass. 

Mrs. Doucitas C. TomkIeEs, 
Drive, Huntington, W. Va. 
Miss JENNIE WaAHLERT, Divisional Principal, St. 
Louis Department of Public Instruction, and 
Early Childhood Education Consultant, Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. HeLten Mutts, Assistant Professor of 
French, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Dr. Susan B. Rivey, Professor of English, 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


166 Woodland 


Sub-Committee on Teacher Exchange 


Chairman: Mrs. HELEN Arnny Macan, Head- 
mistress, St. Agnes Episcopal School, Alexandria, 
Va. 

Miss PrupENCE Curtricut, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Vacancy 


International Relations 


Chairman: LoursE Pearce, M.D., Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, Princeton, 
N.S. 

Miss Besse D. Howarp, 332 South Camac St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Dr. MertBpetH CAMERON, Dean, Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Dr. Max1NE SweEzy Woo .ston, Economist, 
City Planning Commission, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. MaLspone W. GranaM, 221 21st PI., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

Dr. ANNE Gary PANNELL, Dean, Goucher Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Marcaret Batt, Professor of Political Sci- 
ence and Chairman of the Department of Po- 
litical Science, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Miss Minnie M. Miiuer, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kans. (one year appointment) 


os Lucite Deen, Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn. 


Sub-Committee on Selections for Oxford 


Chairman: Dr. Rutu Dean, Associate Professor 
of French, Mount Holyoke College, South Had- 
ley, Mass. 

Vice-Chairman: MotHer EvEANor M. O'Byrne, 
President of Manhattanville College of the Sa- 
cred Heart, West 133rd St. at Convent Ave., 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Dr. Marcaret C. Honour, Assistant Professor 
in English, Westhampton College, University of 
Richmond, Richmond, Va. 

Miss EvizasBetu Reynarp, Associate Professor 
of English, Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Gorpon CHALMERS, 
Gambier, Ohio 

Alternate: Miss Evitrn R. Saut, The Kenesaw 
Apartments, 3060 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 9, D. C. 


Kenyon College, 


Fellowship Awards 


Chairman: Dr. Marcaret Exxiotr Tracy, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Dr. Dorotuy W. Weeks, Professor of Physics, 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Dr. Marcaret Gitman, Professor of French, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Dr. Evatyn A. Crank, Chairman, Department 
of History, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Dr. Mary JANE Hocue, Associate Professor of 
Anatomy, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Dr. Marcaret Kievy, Dean of Faculty, Queens 
College, Flushing, N. Y. 

Dr. Ruta WaLversTEIn, Professor of English, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Fellowship Funds 


Chairman: Dr. Meta Guass (President Emeri- 
tus, Sweet Briar College), Box 197, Route 3, 
Farmington, Charlottesville, Va. 

Mrs. H. P. BysBee, 1406 Enfield Rd., Austin, 
Tex. 

Dr. Apa Comstock Norestein (President 
Emeritus, Radcliffe College), 236 Edward St., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. KaTHERINE BrREHME WARREN, 70 LaRue 
Dr., Huntington, N. Y. 

Dr. HELEN Bracpon, President, Lake Erie Col- 
lege, Painesville, Ohio 

Miss ELeanor Ze1s, 427 Taylor Ave., Jackson, 
Miss. 

Dr. Marcaret Exxiotr Tracy, ez officio 








International Grants 
Special Committee 


Chairman: Dr. Dorotuy W. WEExs, Professor 
of Physics, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Dr. ELeanor F. Dotan, Professor of Political 
Science and Dean of Flora Stone Mather Col- 
lege, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Dr. JANE OppENHEIMER, Associate Professor of 
Biology, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Dr. DorotHea Wyatt, Associate Professor of 
History, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 


Social Studies 


Chairman: Dr. Maspet Newcomer, Professor of 
Economics and Sociology, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. E. Stemier, 103 West McMillan St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dr. Ina C. Brown, Professor of Social Anthro- 
pology, Scarritt College, and Special Lecturer in 
Anthropology, Vanderbilt and Fisk Universities, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Rutu Tempze, M.D., Director, Division of Spe- 
cial Health Services, Los Angeles City Health 
Department, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. Persta CAMPBELL, Assistant Professor of 
Economics, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 

Dr. BELLE Boone Bearp, Professor of Sociol- 
ogy, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Mrs. Barrow Lyons, Director, Statistics 
Branch, Public Housing Administration, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


Standards and Recognition 


Chairman: Dr. ANNA L. Rose Hawkes, Dean of 
Students, Mills College, Oakland 13, Calif. 

Dr. BiaNncHE Henry CiarK WEAVER, 3800 
West End Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. Litu1AN Portenter, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 
Dr. Estner Luoyp-Jones, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dr. KATHERINE VicKERY, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Dr. Ruts Boynton, Director of Student Health 
Service, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Dr. HELEN Barton, Professor of Mathematics, 
Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 

Dr. ANNA OursLer, Associate Professor of 
Foreign Languages, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Dr. Mitprep F. Barry, Professor of Speech, 
Rockford College, Rockford, IIl. 





Status of Women 


Chairman: JupGE Lucy SomErvILLE Howortn, 
Assistant General Counsel, War Claims Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Cart N. Etrincer, 2635 Bever Ave., S.E., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Tue Hon. Dornotnuy McCut.touca Lee, Mayor, 
Portland, Ore. 

Dr. RosamMonpDE Ramsay Boyp, Professor of 
Sociology, Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Mrs. J. L. Meyers, Attorney-at-Law, 153 
Eighth St., Idaho Falls, Idaho 

Dr. Ruta Merritt, Director, Cutler Union, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. MarsoriE Cuiitp Hustep, General Mills, 
Inc., 460 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Mrs. Joun FREDERICK Lewis, 1916 Spruce St., 
Philadeiphia 3, Pa. 


Legislative Program 

This committee includes a representative of each 
subject-matter committee, as indicated. 
Chairman: Dr. HALLE Farmer, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Ala. 

JupGE Lucy SomERVILLE Howortu, Committee 
on Status of Women 

Mrs. Grace TROWBRIDGE SHaAw, 3141 Zenobia 
St., Denver, Colo. 

Dr. CONSTANCE WARREN, Education Committee 
Dr. Maset Newcomer, Social Studies Com- 
mittee 

Dr. Caroiine F. Ware, Professor, School of 
Social Work, Howard University, Washington, 
D. C. 

Mrs. Harry Eucene Merritt, 1108 Garfield 
St., Madison, Wis. 


Dr. ANNE GARY PANNELL, Committee on Inter- 
national Relations 


By-Laws 


(The General Director is not an ez officio member 
of this committee.) 

Chairman: Miss Ruta Locke Roertincer, 
Box 106, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 
Mrs. Donatp R. Burcess, 6451 Barnaby 5t., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. A. E. Ruoaps, 512 Michigan Ave., Mar- 
shall, Mich. 

Mrs. Tueo. A. Knox, 2833 Charles St., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Mrs. Lours ABRAMSON, JR., 3322 Jefferson Ave., 
New Orleans, La. 

Mrs. E. Ransom Fox, 374 Fairfax Ave., San 
Mateo, Calif. 

Consultant: Mrs. Austin P. Evans, 445 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N. Y. 
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FOR STUDY GROUPS AND PROGRAM PLANNERS 


If you are organizing a study group, planning a branch program, or just trying 
to catch up on things every citizen should know, send to AAU W Headquarters 
for materials. Here are some of the study guides, pamphlets, and kits of publica- 
tions assembled for your convenience, which may be obtained by writing to 


the AAUW Publications Clerk, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


EDUCATION 
AAUW Members Look at College Edu- 
‘ation, by Patricia Woodward Cautley. 
Interim report of the findings from replies 
of 30,000 AAUW members to the Ques- 
tionnaire Survey in Higher Education; 
together with AN OuTLINE FoR Group 
Discussion, a guide for study of survey 


findings. 25 cents 
Children’s Museum How to Start 


One, by Jane B. Cheney and Louise 5S. 
Lemaire. 15 cents 


Human Relations and Homemaking. 
A kit for young marrieds and others, in- 
cluding seventeen leaflets and suggestions 
for group study. $2.00 


Study of Family Life. A kit containing a 
study outline and six reprints. 80 cents 


The Arlington Story: A Fight for Bet- 
ter Schools. A  thirty-picture film. strip 
and commentary on platter recording. 


produced by AAUW. S4.10 


Measures to Strengthen the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. A kit containing a 
bibliography and mimeographed state- 
ments on the pros and cons of measures 
before the 8lst Congress. 25 cents 


Convention Film Strip and Commen- 
tary, by Christine Heinig et al. $1.50 


Today’s Books for Children 
morrow’s World, by Gladys 
Graham. 


and To- 
Murphy 
20 cents 
THE ARTS 
Art in the Town. A collection of branch 
projects showing discovery and expression 
of native community life and resources as 
well as the informed growth of member 
Initiative, 65 cents 
Wichita Falls, Texas. A history of the 
development of the seven arts from the 
pioneer stage to the city of 50,000. $1.50 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


A Guide to UN’s Special Agencies, by 
Frances Lee MeGillicuddy. Factual data, 
discussion topics, and bibliography for each 
specialized agency. 30 cents 


Canapa: ALLY AND Neicupor. Mimeo- 
graphed suggestions for programs on Can- 


ada, with bibliography. Free 
Tue IvMpacr or PLANNING A WESTERN 


LNION ON THE Economic CoopERATION 
Act. Suggestions for a program on Euro- 
pean regional arrangements, with bibliog- 
raphy. To be used with ArLantic Pact: 
PRECEDENT OR EXCEPTION. soth, free 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Education Is Not Ready. A symposium 
on federal aid to education, reprinted from 
the JouRNAL, Fall 1948 and January 1949. 

10 cents 


Selection of Federal Jurors, by John C. 
Knox. A history of jury service in the 
United States (reprint). 10 cents 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Trends in Part-Time Employment of 
College Trained Women, by Eva v.B. 
Hans. 75 cents 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Group Tensions in the United States, 
by Edith Sherrard. An outline for com- 
munity study. 25 cents 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Introducing AAUW Fellows and Inter- 
national Students. Biographical sketches 
giving an insight into the background and 
training of AALW students. 25 cents 








CYPRESSES 
by 
Van Gogh 


Saint Rémy period 
1889 





